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Hospital Construction.— Netley Hospital.— 
The Pavilion Principle. 


N the discharge of our duty 


against our will, to say 
what may be considered 
injurious to individuals. 
Our consolation is to find 
the correctness of the views 


rally admitted, and to wit- 
= ness the advantages follow- 
2 ing their adoption. <A 
soon as the plans of the 
Royal Victoria Hospital, 
at Netley, were known, we 
directed attention to their 


the great improvements 
which have of late years 


tention to the exertions of 
Mr. Roberton, of Manchester, in spreading 
views on the subject in accordance with our 
own. 

As usually happens under similar cireum- 
stances, the plans were proceeded with, although 
their defeets were very evident. After the 
foundations of the building were all in, the 
medieal officers of Middlesex Hospital, with an 
enlightened zeal which does them honour, | 
memorialized the Minister ef War against the 


plans, taking the same view of the defects we; and works; while, instead of dividing the 


had done. This memorial led to some improve- 


ments in the plans; but any essential altera-| no fewer than 500 sick are to be placed under 


tions in structure had become impossible by 
that time. 


matter was referred anew, by Lord Panmure, | 
to a Commission, of which Mr. Sidney Herbert 


pavilion principle, and should be so arranged 
with windows on both sides, as to give facili- 


ties for sun-light, ventilation, and prospect. 


wards, but under detached roofs. 


tate administration, and save cost. 





we are forced at times, | 


we have advocated gene- | 


| retaining moisture. 


open fires. 


capable of being tampered with. 


The whole of the sewers and soil-pans should 
be external to the main buildings, near to the 


The offices should be central, so as to faeili- 


The wards should be lofty and spacious, The 
floors and walls should be of materials capable | 
of being easily cleaned by washing, and not 


The ventilation should be, for the most part, 
by natural means, as, by doors, windows, and | mittee, which mainly serve 


or be double glazed, to prevent undue loss of 


heat. 





that it is about to be earried out at Aldershot, 
in plans prepared by Mr. Stent, and already 
mentioned by us, after having received the 
earnest approval of Inspectors and Deputy 
Inspectors-General. 

The navy have adopted it for the new Marine 
Hospital now in course of construction at 
Woolwich. It is to be adopted for the new 
hospital at Blackburn, and we beg emphatically 
to recommend it for all new hospitals and for 
extensions of hospitals to be made in future. 





Its adoption will, we trust, not be delayed 
by these ill-advised reports of the Netley com- 
to show great want 


Fixed means of ventilation should | of acquaintance with the subject. 
be arranged so as neither to be seen nor to be| , 





|THE AMENDED LOCAL MANAGEMEN’ 
The windows should be of thick plate-glass, | gn A Ber 


ACT FOR THE PURIFICATION OF THE 
THAMES, 
Tue Government Bill for the amendment of the 


Convalescent wards should have windows | Metropolis Local Management Act for the purifi- 


S opening to the floor, and outside verandah- 
Some of the beds should be on castors, 
that patients may be placed in the open air 


seats, 


during suitable temperatures. 


, The wards, rooms, and offices should be so 
defects, and pointed out connected as not to allow of the possibility of 


mutual atmospheric contamination. 


These are some of the canons of hospital con- 


long, with two sets of offices and kitchens, and, 


banks of a tidal estuary, in a relaxing climate, 
when invalids require a bracing one. 
the wards have windows on one side only. 
Everybody is agreed that the Netley Hospital 
cannot be ventilated by doors, windows, and 
fireplaces ; and plans of artificial ventilation 
are recommended to obviate this defect. The 
wards are so small that to nurse sick in them 
efficiently, as Mr. Sidney Herbert’s Commission 
has shown, will cost as much money to the 
country as has already been spent on the site 


patients among a number of separate buildings, 


one roof. 


Our objections to the hospital plans are all 
Tn consequence of public dissatisfaction, the | adopted and reproduced by this Commission, 


which to us is a matter of satisfaction ; but we 


are sorry to find that, notwithstanding the | 


Most of 


been introduced into hos- struction which ought always to beattended toor 
pital architecture, with the be adopted in practice ; and yet not one of them, 
desire of leading to an’ we fear, has been followed in Netley Hospital. 
alteration of the plans, be-| We have, on the contrary, a building 1,400 feet 
fore it was too late. At the 
same time, we directed at- in fact, two administrations, built on the muddy 


cation of the Thames consists of thirty clauses, 
and is intituled “A Bill to Alter and Amend the 
Metropolis Local Management Act (1855), and to 
Extend the Powers of the Metropolitan Board of 


| Works for the Purification of the Thames and the 
Main Drainage of the Metropolis.” Its preamble 


sets forth, “That whereas it is necessary, with a 


| view to the health of the metropolis, that works 


should be speedily undertaken and completed for 
the purification of the Thames, and for the im- 


| provement of the main drainage of the metro- 


polis,” &. It then enacts that the Metropolitan 
Board shall cause to be commenced and carried on 
with all convenient speed, according to such plan 
as to them may seem proper, the necessary sewers 
and works for preventing the sewage of the me- 
tropolis from passing into the river Thames within 
the metropolis. 

Clause 2 gives power to the Board to fix the 
point of outfall at any place on the left bank of 
the river not higher than the west bank of Barking 
Creek, and any place on the right bank not higher 
than Crossness Point in Erith Marshes, provided 
that the Board in every year, from the beginning 
of May to the end of October, effectually deodorise 
such sewage before its discharge at the points of 
outfall indicated; and if the Board effectually 
deodorise such sewage throughout the whole year, 
so as to prevent the discharge into the river of any 
noxious or offensive sewage matter, then the points 
of outfall may be higher up the said river than the 
places mentioned. 

Clause 3 empowers the Board to construct works 
on the shores or under the bed and banks of the 
Thames, and to grant compensation to persons 
having their property injured thereby; and 
Clause 4 empowers the taking of land for the 
erection of such deodorising works as may be 
necessary. 

Clauses 5 and 6 give power to the Metropolitan 


is chairman ; and this Commission, resting its discussions that have taken place, and the! Board to appoint a committee of siz, the chairman 
decision apparently on the evidence and con- spread of sound views, there are medical men | of the Board being one, three to have power to 


clusions of the Royal Commission on the Sani-| to be found to sustain the old exploded ideas | act,* and invest it with powers to carry out the 


tary State of the Army, condemned the plan 
in toto, as inapplicable and expensive. 

In their report these gentlemen, also, advocate 
the same principles of hospital construction | 
that we had formerly advocated against the | 
Netley plans. 


of hospital construction, which appear to have 
guided the Netley committee and their medical 
advisers. 


| 


works without their acts being submitted for the 
approval of the Board. The monetary elauses of 
the Bill are five in number. 

Clause 7 gives the Metropolitan Board power, 


An examination of the London hospitals | with the consent of the Treasury, from time to 


might have taught them better principles. 


comparison between the old wards of Guy’s 


General Peel then referred this report to a, Hospital, with their two rows of beds and | 
committee which had by a majority defended | windows on opposite sides, and the new wards | the payment of moneys so borrowed, and the 
the original Netley plans, partly, apparently,!at Guy’s and the wards at King’s CO | Satatens thereon; and, by the 10th, all bonds, 


beeause the members, or some of them, were 
personally responsible for these plans, and 
partly because of opinions of certain medical | 
men who ought to have known better. Nobody | 
seems disposed to advocate bad principles, but 
everybody seems disposed in the report to 
defend bad principles. Netley construction is 
condemned and defended in a breath. 

Seeing that so much uncertainty appears to 
exist on the subject, and that even amongst 
men from whom we had a right to expect 
better things (two of the referees are officials 
of the General Board of Health), it may not 
be out of place to recall briefly what are the 
principles of hospital construction. 

The site should be, geologically, unexcep- 
tionable, having a pure atmosphere, a dry sub- 
soil, and good and soft water at command. 





The hospital buildings should be on the 


Hospital, might have taught a useful lesson on 
hospital construction. In the latter cases the 
wards are back to back, with openings in the 
walls, so that there are really four rows of beds 
between the two ranges of windows,—abont as 
bad an arrangement as could be adopted. It 
is to be hoped that the very objectionable form 
of wards at King’s College Hospital will net 
be followed in the projected extension of the 
building. 

The “ pavilion principle,” which we hold to 
be the only safe one for hospitals, has, we are 
glad to state, made great advances in public 
estimation since we advocated it. The Royal 
Commission on the Sanitary State of the Army 
has adopted it ; and on this Commission were 
the late and present Directors-General of the 
Army Medical Department. 

We observe by a recent parliamentary paper 





A | time, before 1865, to borrow and raise three 


millions of money by bonds, debentures, or other 
securities. 
Clause 9 empowers the Treasury to guarantee 


debentures, and securities issued under the autho- 
rity of the Act are rendered transferable. 

The board are compelled by the 11th clause to 
keep a separate account of this money, and apply 
it in payment of expenses of constructing the 
works to be exeeuted under this Act, and to no 
other purpose. ; 

Clause 12’ empowers the Treasury to appomt 
one or more engineers to inspect and report en 
the works constructed, and to inspect the accounts 
and report to the Treasury thereon ; and 13 em- 
powers the Metropolitan Board for forty years to 
levy a rate of threepence in the pound upom the 
city of London and other parts of the metropolis 
to be assessed in each year at one time, or seve- 
ral times im each year, as the Board may think 
fit, and such rate is to be ealled “The Metro- 
polis Main Drainage Rate.” 

By the 15th, 16th, and 17th clauses, all parts 
of the metropolis are to be deemed to be equally 
benefited. The provisions applicable to other 





* Too small a number. 
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assessments of the Board are to be extended to 
assessments under this Act, and rates are em- 
powered to be made by the Metropolitan Board 
in default of vestries doing so, or in the payment 
of precepts. aa 

The 23rd clause, for the purpose of giving effect 
to the guarantee of the three millions of money 
by the Government, empowers the Treasury to 
issue the same out of the Consolidated Fund, and 
to cause the moneys received for repayment of 
principal and interest to be repaid from the rates 
levied back to the said fund. If the whole money 
raised shall have been paid with interest within 
the forty years, then, with consent, the “ Metro- 
polis Main Drainage Rate” is to be discontinued. 








Power is given by the 25th clause to deodorise 


Glasgow was almost as bad as that of the Thames, 
and yet no one had ever thought of advising the 
yovernment to interfere respecting the purifica- 
tion of that river. 

Mr. Tite said that one thing had been clearly 
established before the committee, which was, that 
if they deodorised the sewage matter, it was of'no 
consequence when it entered the Thames. He 
confessed he felt some apprehension that the first 
effect sought could not be obtained under the 
measure, but, at all events, it was a step in the 
right direction. ne 

Sir J. Shelley denied that any express opinion 
had been come to by the committee with reference 
to the efficacy of deodorisation, which he very 
much needed, and he viewed with alarm the pro- 


the sewage until the works are completed, and | position that if the outfall was to be at Barking- 
they may defray the expenses thereof as they creek, such deodorisation was to be only for half a 
would do under the existing Act; but in carrying | year, but for a whole year if the sewage was 
out deodorising or other works, the Board are | carried farther. Such a scheme might do for 
prohibited from creating a nuisance. Leicester, where the process was carried on in an 

Clause 27 entirely repeals the 136th and 144th | open space without the town; but there was no 
sections of Sir B. Hall’s Act, which give the | such space available in London, and if attempted 
Chief Commissioner of Public Works a veto on/in the metropolis, would become one of the 
the works to be carried out, and that which has | greatest of nuisances. He approved very much of 
hitherto required his approbation before they | the Commissioners of Sewers having struggled 
could be carried out. against the adoption of Mr. Bazalgette’s original 


The 28th clause extends the time for the com- 
pletion of the main drainage works to the 31st 
day of December, 1863. 

The 29th clause explains that the term to) 
*deodorise” shall include any process whereby 
the noxious or offensive properties of sewage may | 
be neutralised ; and the expression “ sewage,” is to 
mean the contents of the sewers before the em- 
ployment of such process; and 

The 30th clause enacts, that the Metropolis 
Local Management Act and this Act shall be read | 
together as one Act. 

In the course of the discussion on this Bill, 
when it was brought in by the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, Mr. Ayrton remarked upon the large 
amount of taxation that goes into the Imperial 
Exchequer which is raised by the inhabitants of the 
metropolis ; for instance, the amount of hackney- 
coach tax raised in the metropolis in 1851, was 
95,0007. per annum ; and in 1855, after its reduc- 
tion, was 73,000/.: this was entirely a local tax. 
The amount of this tax raised in all parts of 
England is only 52,0007. The city of London, 
which forms so small a portion of the metropolitan 
district, raises a tax on coals which amounts to 
250,000/. per annum. The police rates come to 
280,000/. per annum ; and the Exchequer did not 
condescend to render any account of the expen- 
diture of the money. These, with other contin- 
gencies, brought up the amount levied annually 
to the sum of 700,000/. a year. The addition, 
140,000/. for drainage, will increase the taxation 
to 840,000/. 


plan, which, he believed, would have turned out a 
complete failure, and considered that, above all 
things, it was necessary to carry the sewage to 
such a point of the river as would prevent it from 


| being brought back by the tide to the metropolis. 


There was nothing in the plan now proposed to 
prevent its being carried to Sea Reach. 

Mr. Stephenson said he was intimately ac- 
quainted with Mr. Bazalgette’s original plan, 


which, on account of the expense of intercepting | 





now admitted—the sewage in the water ; their 
unfavourable conclusion as to the furnace system 
of ventilation ; a recognition of the “lime-process ” 
as successful at Leicester, and the cautious opinion 
that “if the sewage of London could be so treated 
and the solid precipitate could be got rid of in a 
satisfactory manner, the liquid might be discharged 
into the Thames without injury or inconvenience, 
provided that no nuisance arose during the process 
of deodorization ;” and allusions to the growth of 
London, as accompanied by increasing quantity of 
sewage at the same time that quantity of the 
water in the lower part of the stream, to dilute 
such sewage, was progressively diminished with 
the growth and the improving habits of the popu. 
lation : whilst “in conclusion,” they state their 
“ decided opinion that no plan ought to be adopted 
in regard to the sewage of the metropolis, that 
does not provide for one of two things—either 
that the sewage shall be carried down to some 
point in the river sufficiently far from the metro- 
polis to prevent the sewage from being brought 
back in an offensive state by the flowing tide, or 
else that the sewage shall be deodorized, and that 
only the purified liquid part of it shall be dis- 
charged into the river.” A little further consider- 
ation would probably have led to use of a word of 
more comprehensive meaning as well as philoso- 
phical origin, in place of “deodorized,” and 
would have shown that also “no plan ought 
to be adopted” which does not ensure the in- 
noxious condition of the sewage everywhere down 
to the point or points at which the conclusion as- 
sumes it may be, or will be made, innoxious, 





zance of what really was apparent from the partial 
inquiry before the committee—the incompleteness 


The Government, however, taking no cogni- 


sewers, was not adopted. If it had been, it would | of primary data,—proceed to legislate, in spite 
have saved a great deal of alteration in the in-|of such opinions as those of Mr. Kendall, the 
ternal drainage of London. He thought that a | chairman of the committee ; of Mr. Locke, the en- 
great error had been made with respect to the | gineer ; and others, that the question was not one 
question of outfall. If they had intercepting 'in the position stated—where “every man’s mind 
sewers, it was alike indifferent whether the out-| was made up;” and in spite of the inconsisten- 
fall were in Barking Creek or Sea Reach. The! cies of the supporters of the rival interception- 
money, however, would not be expended in vain, | schemes—casting doubt on the reasoning of both. 
because, if carried to Barking Creek, it might | It was less “the perfect hopelessness of going 
afterwards be extended to Sea Reach, if necessary. | through all the plans” about to be submitted to 
He hoped, however, that the intercepting sewers it, that, as stated by Lord John Manners, made 


would be insisted on, because he was quite sure the committee close its labours, than it was, as 
'every one sees, the political convenience to the 
| Ministry, that took advantage of the state of the 
|'Thames to bring the session to a close with a 
| measure which might have an aspect of “liber- 


that it would produce the most important results. 
The real difficulty under which they had hitherto 
been placed was that which was caused by the 
storm waters, the rain-fall in the surrounding 





Sir B. Hall repeated the explanations which he 
has before given as to his share in the transactions 
which have led to the present position of the 
drainage question. 

He then said,—“ The real question was, What 
was the nearest point of discharge at which the 
sewage might be put into the Thames, without 
detriment to the metropolitan area? He would 
not go into details of the plans submitted, but he 
would say that he approved entirely of the prin- 
ciple of the plan, setting aside the absurd propo- 
sition which had been made to the Committee of 
Inquiry. The real question was, What was 
the nearest point at which the outfall should 
be ? and if it was the intention to alter the Act, | 
he should like to know what safeguards the | 
Government proposed so that the area of, 
the metropolis might not be polluted. And, | 
although the principle of intercepting sewers | 


country, which, flowing into the sewers, forced the | alism,” and would cost little mental exertion. 
sewage into the Thames in a mass. With respect | Even in the applicability of the principle of local 
to a large portion of the sewage, London was’ self-government, there is not the analogy stated 
really undrained for eleven hours a day, because | between the position of the people of London and 
the sewage brought down by the ordinary sewer- | those of provincial towns. We retain our opinion 
age was deposited on the banks of the river above | that after an estimate of respective claims, the 
low water-mark, but when the storm floods came | balance would show in favour of some contribu- 
all that sewage was forced in a mass to the tion from the national resources, to the sanitary 
stream, and the consequence was an almost un-| and architectural works of the metropolis. And 


the metropolis under high water-mark. That 
the Thames. 

Sir W. Codrington thought that the question 
of outfall was the most important, and doubted 
whether carrying it a little beyond Woolwich 


nuisance from one place to another, and, as the 


representative of 100,000 rate-payers, he should 
object to its being retailed out into their district. | which cannot be deemed representative of in- 
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‘bearable stench. Few people would believe that we are not sure that as regards any duty of a 
| there were upwards of fourteen square miles of government relative to such subjects, that duty 


could be at present delegated with the same pro- 


‘would be prevented by intercepting sewers near | priety to London boards, as it can to provincial 


corporations,—the members of which, in the large 
| towns, belong to a class higher in position, socially 
or educationally, than the delegates in the metro- 
polis, and now produce a contrast in regard to 


would be effective: it was only removing the | management of internal affairs. 


| The Government are furnishing with the power 
at least, to execute a particular scheme, a board 
terests, or of information, in the metropolis, on the 
subjects with which it has to deal’; which has 
neither pretence to engineering skill, nor parti- 


Harpiy had the ink dried, with which we! cular aptitude in directing or deriving the ad- 


announced the rumoured decision of the Govern- 


| vantage from such skill; which generally by its 


was one that, above all others, ought to be|ment, and deprecated the adoption of a certain | proceedings, has given too much justification for 


adopted in connection with the main drainage of | 
the metropolis, he was nevertheless bound to ex- | 


press an opinion that mere interception would not 
carry out all that was absolutely necessary to 
accomplish. And, in addition to intercepting 
sewers, they must some day or other provide 
greater works in connection with the sewage of 
the metropolis, in the shape of an embankment 
of the Thames, so as to prevent exhalations and 
other annoyances,—an opinion that was shared in 
by every eminent member of the engineering 
profession. 

Lord J. Manners remarked, that the general 
principles, he begged the House again to under- 
stand, were that those who had to pay for the 
works should have the liberty of deciding what 
those works were to be, and he did not know that 
he could put it in more terse and appropriate 
terms than those of the old proverb, which said 
“that he who pays the fiddler has a right to 
call the tune.” The condition of the Clyde at 


plan where the evidence for it had been proved 
insufficient, than the Chancellor of the Exchequer 


introduced a measure, the effect of which is to 


sanction, and even to recommend, the prosecution 
,of the plan,—all defective data for it, and all 
plausible reasoning to the contrary, and some 
, admitted facts, notwithstanding. ‘The Bill has 
already passed the second reading, and has come 
into committee, after long debates wherein the 
_ Views expressed will be found to justify all that 
| we have recently said, but of which the whole does 
{not produce an opinion favourable to what Mr. 
Gladstone called the deliberative character of the 
| House. On the same day, Monday last, as that 
on which the Bill was read a second time, the 
select committee met to consider, and they after- 
_ wards presented, their report,—which, however 
|is remarkable for little beyond the rejection of 
| Mr. Gurney’s scheme for treatment of the river 
banks, on the ground of the inapplicability to 


its unpopularity ; which is urged from without to 
ts do something,” and may not have the moral 
‘courage to find what is right to be done; and 
more, whose actual scheme referred to, has profes- 
sional prejudice and pique seemingly holding by 
it, and confronting with it the real arguments for 
further inquiry which have risen up, and the 
‘grounds for believing the scheme defective in de- 
sign for existing circumstances or those of the 
‘future. 

| Viewing the recent progress of the sewerage 
question and the present state of London, this at 
least is apparent, — that the matter of principles 
is not settled, and that no costly experiment 
Should be tried, unless beyond all doubt such as 
Will not aggravate the evil. It is one thing, and 
quite consistent with propriety of intention on 
_the part of the Government, to leave the decision 
(of such a question to a board or municipality 


| removal of the nuisance from its chief source as fe ge—cndlrsligs belt Ses: ayer 
| 


a blameable thing, where the interests of the 
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whole country are concerned, to leave the per- 
formance of their injunction for dispassionate in- 
quiry, to any board which has a pronounced view, 
or rather prejudice, opposed to such inquiry. 

The subject of investigation is divisible into two 
heads,—namely, 1. Place and means of outfall, or 
for disposal of the sewage ; 2. Mode of conveyance 
or conduction of the sewage thereto. The first has 
been the subject of attention; the latter has been 
very partially referred to, if at all, in the reports, 
debates, and controversies, though its difficulties 
have to be surmounted in all the schemes of main 
intercepting sewerage with whatever distant out- 
falls. When Mr. Stephenson calls it (provided the 
“intercepting system” be adopted) a matter of 
perfect indifference whether Barking Creek or Sea 
Reach be the point of outfall, suggesting that the 
“system ” should be made imperative, he not only 
differs with others, but seems to us to overlook one 
of the elements of the question as to such system. 
Authorities differ as much in their reasons as in 
their conclusions, for the selection of stated points: 
according to some, the case as to nuisance will be 
worse at Sea Reach than at Barking Creek ; whilst 
some say that arguments given for Barking Creek 
show that there is no necessity for going even so far. 
It is clear, we say, that a vital question is that of 
the innocuous conduction of the sewage to the 
outfall, and that unless some means of disinfection 
can be discovered and used to arrest decomposition 
nearer to the head of the sewerage system, 
than a point proposed, at Barking Creek, for actual 
outfall, each intercepting sewer will be the Thames 
sewage as at present, but in a more dangerous 
form and condition. The principle of interception 
of the rainfall of the uplands to prevent its en- 
trance into low-level sewers, and that of intercep- 
tion of sewage to prevent its outlet into the river, 
are good principles: but we apprehend that the 
idea of a great cloaca for sewage or sewage water 
is wrong. True, were the noxious gases got rid 


one ground of objection to such a sewer would be | 
obviated: that subject is one that must claim 
our attention; but, as we have said before, the 
means have to be demonstrated, and, we add, that 
the onus is on those who support either of the’ 
schemes of intercepting sewerage, to show how 
the thing will be done. But otherwise as a 
principle of sewerage, such proposals must be 
defective; for, their principle would require the 
provision of enormous rivers of sewage from all 


water-pipes, and telegraph-tubes, would be diffi- 
cult ; and, from what is known of the present 
character of that sewage which, under the pro- 
posal referred to, would be taken off by road- 
drains, and from Professor Way’s analysis show- 
ing that the ordinary street waters would be as 
valuable “in a manuring point of view as the 
ordinary contents of the sewers,” the real separa- 
tion contemplated would not be possible for the 
case of London under its present circumstances 
and habits. 


now necessary, yet defective and erroneous were 
the case that of a new town,—why these should 


and a permanent ailment never checked from 
'spreading with each growth of the extremities. 
|The analogy between London and the human 
body is not such that we need assume an incurable 
| constitutional taint, and much less an impossi- 





| bility of insulating, and applying the best. re- | 


pee 
'gimen and development to, the new members. 


| Yet this error, confessed or existing, seems to | 
| cling to the schemes which have been put forth | 


| most prominently, as to all the late * conclusions ” 
lof the legislature, the Government, and the 
| Board of Works. The sewerage system of Rich- 
/ mond, indeed, now is insulated from the metropoli- 
| tan system, and advantage was taken in the works 
| there, to try applications of some of the principles 
| which we have been adverting to—assumed to be 

impossible of application in the metropolis itself. 

The sewage, however, is still ejected there into 
| the river, and it is quite obvious that the parti- 

cular question of innoxious dispossession of sew- 
| age, which now concerns one part of London, will 


shortly be the question for Richmond. Suburbs 


| of London on every side, absorbed as parts of the 


'thickly populated metropolis, nay towns beyond, 
jare entering into the like relative position to 
| London and to the general sewerage question,— 
of in transitu by means chemical or mechanical, | 


the position which we have taken so much pains 
to illustrate by the case of the manufacturing 
towns, and which is not met by any scheme of 
great conduits or cloace. We may spend mil- 
lions on an expedient or an experiment, and pos- 
sibly wisely ; but, all this time, be it recollected, 
that the real evil cannot be met unless by some 
treatment of the sewage,—innocuously, of course, 
and without thegreat evilsof the “cesspool system,” 
—leaving for the purpose interspaces, square feet or 
square miles, as large as may be necessary, for appa- 


But there is no reason why the mere expedients | 


for ever remain, a heart-disease of the metropolis, | 


effect. With respect to the system of deodorization, 
which the right hon. baronet the member for Marylebone 
seemed to think was not calculated to work well, he 
could only say that some most important witnesses who 
had been examined before the committee had given it as 
their opinion, that places where such a process might be 
put in operation might, without causing inconvenience to 
the inhabitants of the metropolis, be erected anywhere 
upon the banks of the Thames. Would it not, then, he 
would ask, if that were so, be better, instead of expending 
3,000,000/. in taking down the sewage to Barking-creek, 
deodorizing it there, and thus abstracting a large quantity 
of water from that portion of the river which flowed by 
| the metropolis, be better to subject it to the process of 
deodorization upon the spot? He threw out that sugges- 
tion, not so much upon the faith of his own opinion upon 
| the subject, as upon that of the evidence which had been 
| laid before the committee.” 


| Even admitting Mr. Stephenson’s statements, 
| that whether the outfall be about Barking Creek or 
| Sea Reach, you improve the “ river ;” what can be 
j the value of such improvement if you create 
| new rivers of sewage, worse than the river as at 
| present existing, whilst also concentrated reser- 
voirs worse than the present tide-locked “ elon- 
‘gated cesspools ? ” 

We have but to look back to the recent pro- 
gress of the question, to see that the subjec 
never has been in the position to permit of its being 
intrusted to individuals, although men of great 
attainments and experience. We mean no dis- 
respect to Mr. Bazalgette, or his coadjutors ; we 
| will admit them to be the best of all men qualified 
for the superintendence, and for great part of the 
design of Lond: n sewerage ; but their grasp of the 
|subject has been from very human limitations, 
what we may call a narrow-minded one. We 
| could wultiply evidence of this: we are con- 
|tent to advert to the obvious defect in their 
reasoning as to the condition of the river, as 
to which the Referees have been able to show bya 
| recent Parliamentary paper, that ‘hey were some- 
;what nearer to the truth. Action requires 
that there should be a single mind; research, 
that many minds should be devoted to it, each 
gifted with the virtue of humility. A single indi- 
| vidual with human powers, cannot bring to a solu- 
| tion the question of London sewerage: he cannot 
get all the evidence,—cannot be at once engineer, 
;mechanician, chemist, and agriculturist. If he 
i had the personal qualifications, he has not the 
|means. Never, it appears to us, have there been 
‘such opportunities for getting at facts as there 
| have been during a very recent period, that is 
those which were used to a considerable extent 
by the Referees, and were open to the late com- 


inland districts; the system for London must be | ratusorforgrassland, justasthescientificknowledge | mittee. Let these be further developed. 


merely one part of a gigantic scheme for many 


and resources on the one hand, or the alternative 


| Parliament passed an Act to free the Thames 


towns; and we see not what is gained thereby, of natural disinfection on the other, may permit. | from pollution, and has to aunend it 5 the 
in place of that bad tendency at present exist- It is the duty of Government not to shrink from | Referees were hurried to their conclusions,” and 
ing, of the conversion of all natural water-courses the real vastness of this sewerage question, but | now can only try to justify them: the pony of 
into sewer-rivers. In fact, we could even suppose rather to try to regulate the growth of London | W orks have never placed themselves or their 
eventual arguments, that we had as well have saved and assort the use and occupation of ground, so | engineer in the position for being able to form an 
the expense of works, and continued the use of that the space which from its relative level is | opinion; and thus, beyond the magnitude of the 
rivers. fitted for one sort of use, whilst it is most difficult | question, the subject is made more complicated, be- 
Mr. Stephenson seems to intend to anticipate of adaptation to the other by known contrivances, cause the aw ; eer ees. = ae - 
this objection, in holding that the present may be employed in the manner which | nature | tions must e —_ _— - — * bemener - 
schemes would provide for the wants during and science at once indicate as right. We want, | cause every disac vei ag : ase eo ste 
many years to come; and that any ultimate great indeed, an expedient for some ten or twenty bear against — ss — 1e ret 4 ete ben 
increase of London would merely require that Years; but London needs also a radical cure ; | lieve that wit ee ret we ape Sy oe porieoge 
new intercepting sewers should be added for and, at the present moment, we want to know | allocating Br Bega a e a —_ ae 
the new out-districts, proceeding to the same that attention is not drawn away from the real order, the = eon mig , pee ee - 
point, or by parallel lines to some other point, on question ; that the millions, three, six, or twelve, , less time ‘ os t " — p pert a wt 
the river. But putting aside the question that will answer their, assuredly temporary, purpose ; | been sentra: - - ~~ A “ “en mee 
no man can calculate the future growth of Lon- and that the works which we may get out of | vezige + a d = - ~ —— we Jr 
don, for any number of years—looking to what them will not place us in a worse position. | by. : e ' os bs goes se My ase i fer 
has occurred, and to that increase of population Now, there is no reason to spend time, as Lord ovkk eet e . ae igh ae m4 on 
which should be the result itself of sanitary | Palmerston (whose ability was so Temarkable in | every consideration tha cat “ g ‘lizati 4 : 
. did on Monday, in urging the tion of disinfection and sewage utilization, shows 
inhabitants of London us that these are not in the hopeless state for 
will not, future, or even immediate use, that seems to be 


improvement ; would not this increased emission of the committee) did on - 
sewage,—still into the river, the river’s mouth, or lamentable ¢ mndition of t me sangeet 
on to the coast,—have the same tendency to repeat by reason of defective sewerage : en . 4 
a radical defect of the system, ever pressing grudge any number of millions ; but we want to be eo sai 0 ianinetealies this Dinnil ot Wilh 
upon us in advance of our efforts, and never satisfied that the particular plans, whether for out- | arhament is em} - 


. 9 Raa * s 3.00 vl. experiment. Costly 
answering the original demands, or supplying falls at Barking Creek and Crossness Point, or to spend 3,000,000/. on an experime . 


: i ‘ 2x peri av sCESBarV : re is no 
the first deficiency in contrivance? If so, we lower down at Sea Reach and Higham Creek, experiment may be necessary: but there is n 
f 80, 


should seek other means of intercepting the either of them will be the right expedient. Mr. 1 a gecher at rg — a ao come 
sewage — means which may allow of dispossess- Kendall, who is probably better able to judge pen fi “eieinain in other directions. These, 
ing ourselves of the nuisance, and also, perhaps, than any other individual of non-professional <x ow ms bo eer y paw less than the interest of 
of utilizing it,—disinfecting it,as by the aid of what perience,—and it is lamentable to have to confess 7 pene ul, wi nye ~ sais og georges 
is the only real solution of the difficulty — as , that one in such a position, may have advantages | the a a om oP conunittings on ty Wenke 
most consistent with the economy of nature, 38 ioe erat ig a “a Bye ee ia oe berry A permanent remedy, and are in 
and with the teaching of science,—in short, by ter,—objecting to the Government ee tae ere ete experimental, other works might be 
the aid of nature’s disinfectant, the soil,—arresting , 3,000,000/. before any specitic plan had been : sod 6 exveriments, 02 portions of London, or on 
if required, the progress of putrefaction during agreed on, and having referred 0 deodoriza- ke e el yer which would be only anxious 
nee ee condi ps ae Lapses rn > Sake denies sphere of them, and on the 
aS a’ . ape Spe y “OF IS IE < Le = 

” — poeta mpeeiien of oe cig oh — The rte o vaae ee evidence of other towns at re ong Recta 

oy Br. Leslie, Mr FO. Ward, vette acy House that the evidence before the committee, completed, would be certainly beneited by the 
° , ~8.U. : =| 


2 * aieaine > An effort will, we know, be made to 

. ‘wa if 3¢ | Clearly showed that if they deodorized the sewage, result. ‘ ; ei tf 
a = ee ee ee regan Fone little at what part, the sewage water introduce some clause with such an object, in the 
could be effected in London structurally, and so | Bill whilst in committee. 


as to allow a pure liquid to be passed into the | W®8 turned into the river; whilst Mr. Joseph 


i i | Locke, as reported,— ——— _ 

éa a - to — oS wohe a ee ove “hore ae to the fact, that there were many Gas.—The Banff Gas Company me — 

— present sys . f eff y engineers of eminence who maintained that the scheme to '¢the rate of their gas per 1,000 feet rom P 
devising a new one. The manner of e ecting which the House was virtually asked to give its assent, to 9s. 


this, however, with our system of gas-pipes,| was not that which it was most expedient to carry into | 
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NOTES ON THE ASSUMED USE OF ‘tered about, proving that they are not of natural 
CHESTNUT TIMBER IN THE CARPENTRY sae i are probably of the time of James 
OF OLD BUILDINGS.* or Charles I. aE 
‘Tux reason for my troubling you with the fol- | We are told that the roofs of ilegnear = 

lowing remarks is two-fold—firet, that in the hall, Boston church, and many others, consist 0 
4 ae . At : is wood ; >CAUus » hath found it to 
course of writing the paper on fir, which you this wood ; eae tapice nine on! —* to 
kindly received at the commencement of this be so on examination, but me sessed egos 
session, the eontroversy on chestnut and oak woods cobwebs upon such roofs. Sometimes, also, to 
was continually brought before my attention in | account for spiders not harbouring in them, it is 
the works which there was occasion to consult ; supposed that the timber is not English but Irish 
and, secondly, that the timber of edifices, men- oak. As this insect is known to subsist chiefly on 
tioned in several articles of the Dictionary prepared the small flies ey : pg wath ar oe 
for the Architectural Publication Society, was Consequence 18 that 1 will no more } 

often stated by the writers to be that of < t oait _trouble of spreading its web where flies cannot be 

the sweet or Spanish chestnut,—the castanea vesca expected, than a fowler will lay his nets 1D a place 

of botanists. Having made several inquiries, and Where there is no me sete ; No 2, Be 
having heard the result of others, I am inclined to scarcely ever to be seen but where ren’ nbs 8 " 

believe that chestnut was never used for timber, deal of light and sunshine ; consequently, eons e 

at leant in the large works in which it { generally | woaten sost It, es Sees in: a whitewashed plaoe 

attributed to have been employed. lis may sin: a 

appear a bold assertion to has who have ‘akan would be selected by them in preference to a 

notice of the constant repetition of the word wainscoted one.” “ = , 

chestnut ; but if you will listen to the grounds for _ Ducarel, in reply,* says, In my Anglo- 

my opinion, probably the subject will appear an Norman Antiquities’ I had observed that many 
interesting one in itself; and such statements as J old houses in Normandy, when pulled down, are 
have been able to collect may suggest other con- found to have a great deal of chestnut timber 
clusions than those usually received upon the use — them : ~ there — ot ye | cea achencend 

of this wood. |nut trees in Normandy, the inhabitants have a 
Harrison, writing in the time of Queen Eliza- | tradition that this timber was brought from 

beth, only mentions the use, in times past, of England. Rudhall, near Ross, in Herefordshire, 

sallow, willow, plum-tree, hardbeam,t+ elm, and _ is rs a es — meee | grew on a 

oak. Yet writers,t for a long succession of years, estate, although no tree of the kind is now to 

even whilst quoting the inn passage, and others | found growing wild in that part of the country. 
from this author, declare that chestnut timber was | * ‘ y rr er arte in oo city of ne 
largely used in earlier times for building. | cester (as the Rev. Mr. Crawley informs me that 

The confusion appears to have ponte with | he has often been assured) [!] are constructed of 

Evelyn, or about his time. In the “Sylva ”’§ he chestnut, derived assuredly from the chestnut 

states that “The chestnut is, next the oak, one of | trees in the forest of Dean, In some of the 

ae eet ne yee by ine sneer and joiner. | — —y of ae ee oe chest- 
t hath formerly built a gc art of our ancient | nut as well as oak is employed. in the nun- 
houses in the City of on does yet appear. | nery of Davington, near Faversham (now entire), 

I had once a very large barn near the city, framed , the timber consists of oak, intermingled with 

entirely of this timber; and certainly the trees | chestnut ; and the great beam of chestnut which 

grew not far off, probably in some woods near the | supported the leads of the church tower at Favers- 
town; for in that description of London, written | ham, when it was lately pulled down, was found 
by Fitz-Stephens, in the reign of Henry II. he. rotted for many feet at the extremity, and had, as 
speaks of a very noble and large forest which grew | it were, a mere shell of sound timber remaining 
=e te wry ee part of it.’ “ Ifthe timber | — at — a , 
e dipped in scalding oil, and well pitched, it | nother writer, Mr. J. Thorpe, follows, anc 

1 Sa extremely durable, but aheaice I cannot | declares that during the repairs i “the old house 

ong the tree for its sincerity, it being found | at Nettlested, in omg | Ses ee ae in 

that, contrary to the oak, it will make a fair show Kent], a main girder, besides other timbers, were 
outwardly «oo it is all decayed and rotten pronounced by the surveyor and the builder to be 
at ; but this is in some sort recompensed, if it chestnut. Cowsted, in the same parish, is entirely 

rue that the beams of chestnut trees have this of the same wood. The curious roof of the large 
property, that, being somewhat brittle, they give | hall of the mansion-house at Lesnes [near Erith, 
aes and “eager the danger by a certain | in wee is of chestnut, which, no doubt, was 
crackling.” any writers, copying each other, | felled in the abbey wood there.”+ 

have misquoted the sbaneaibel, perenne in Fitz. |  Hasted follows to the assistance of Ducarel, and 

Stephen, and declare that he states that the states, “The ancient Norman buildings [he means 

Spanish chestnut grew in great profusion in the buildings in Normandy] are mostly of this wood, 

forests near London. | which in all probability was fetched from this 
The point at issue, the use of chestnut timber, | country. Most of the stone wherewith our monas- 

was mooted so early as the years 1769 and 1771, | teries and buildings of such sort were erected 
in the pages of the “ Philosophical Transactions,”| | came from Normandy. This seems to have been 
when the Hon. Daines Barrington took up the 'a mutual traffic for some centuries between the 
question, He also writes, “Since you sent me two countries.” “Oak timber is so entirely 
the specimen of supposed chestnut, which was | different from chestnut in the rings and spaces, 
taken from the old hall of Clifford’s-inn, I have which appear when cut transversely, that it is im- 
been at some pains to examine into the authori- | possible to mistake the one from the other.” Bar- 
ties for the prevailing notion with regard to this | rington, in replying to the three objectors to his 
being an indigenous tree. I remember having | views, says, “I have already said that I am wil- 
once been present myself when a wager on this | ling to leave the point in controversy, upon what 
head was won; it being supposed that a smal], hath been advanced on the one side and on the 
specimen of a beam, from a very ancient house in | other.” It is curious that excepting the one ob- 

Chancery-lane, was of this wood, which turned | servation about “the impossibility of mistaking 

out to be nothing but common oak. When you|the one wood for the other,” these four writers 

Eaeet yur gy ans ietet sion in my | do not attempt to describe the two woods. 

hands, new it immediately to be only the} In it i 
common oak.” “Though so ak hath can said | “ ales oom 2 ok faa te the old buildings 
of late with regard to the excellence of this wood | of London, and supposed to be Spanish chestnut 
for building, I cannot, upon inquiry, find that it| were examined by Mr. Knight and found t be 
is greatly prized for this purpose, either in Spain, | forest oak.” Yet still. the pnt i bd f 
mnt "a — — of France; but it is chiefly (‘the use of chestnut ininieaiadios 
valued for the fruit.” Be ‘ . . 
“Ducarel,” he continues, “in his ‘Anglo-Norman | PE rocay tng gM maar weds ce ef 
Antiquities,” Pp. yas “ree to prove that Old | some of the other buildings in which it “e tg 
mow a where salt ee ay eng timber, | monly reported that chestnut is used. The most 
ditsieah ‘sesnie, sone itt “et a Jarge tract of | important of these is the roof of Westminster- 
nen ittingbourne, in Kent. 1 | hall, which, as you are aware, was put up betw 
found, on examination of these woods, that the | 1395 and 1399, time of Richard II. It is reported 
fe cna yy Ce — in rows, about five yards|that about the year 1560, and for a pe ra 
enc ot 1er, without any trees scat- before, the inglish had exported vast quantities 


a 

















of oak from Ireland ; and from a statement giv 
chitect, at th i- | j ientific } for oo fe 
sa I ome a the ordi in some of the scientific journals for 1856,§ it. 
would appear that Irish oak was appreciated at a | 


* Read by Mr. Wyatt Papworth, ar 
nary general meeting of 
June 14. 
aan” hornbeam, or hardbeam,—Miller: « Gardener’s 
ict”? eis 
¢ Hunt, “Tudor Arch,” p. 89: , 2 * Vol. Lxi. p. 136. 
n ww gyiva.” 7 P. se aetias hve edit. of : a ey a of Lesnes is given in the “ Archeo- 
9 2. 100. ater’s edit, 1776, ‘ » 1. p. 44. 
i Vol. 59, p. 23, ef seg. ; BN a of the Highland Society, v. 256. 
utlder, xiv. p. 58. 








still earlier epoch, for “ A Record in St. Michan’s 
Church, Dublin, which is verified by * Hanmer’s 
Chronicle,’ in the library of Trinity College, 

states that the faire greene or commune, now 

called Ostomontowne-green (now Oxmonton), was 
all wood, and hee that diggeth at this day to 
any depth shall finde the grounde full of great 
rootes. From thence, anno 1098, King William 
Rufus, by license of Murchard, had that frame 
which made up the roofes of Westminster-hall, 
where no English spider webbeth or breedeth to 
this day.” In a treatise on Naval Architecture, 
by Nicholas Witsen, a Dutchman, in 1671, it is 
stated that the Hollanders were plentifully sup. 
plied from Ireland with oak, for the best and 
toughest of their work in shipbuilding. Of 
course the above extract does not allude to the 
present roof of the hall; but in support of the 
probability of its being of oak as now generally 
asserted, and not chestnut, “Tradition,” says 
Hayes,* “gives the Shillela oak [a district in 
the eounty Wicklow], the honour of roofing 
Westminster-hall and other buildings of that 
age: the timbers which support the leads of the 
magnificent chapel of King’s College, Cambridge, 
which was built in 1444 | begun, he should have 
said, as it was not vaulted till about 1515], as 
also the roof of Henry VIII.’s [VII.’s?] Chapel 
in Westminster Abbey, are said to be of oak 
brought from these woods, and I think it by 
no means improbable that the superior density 
and closeness of grain which is the character of 
the Irish oak, particularly in high situations and 
a dry soil, as may appear by comparing its specific 
gravity with that of other oak, added to the in- 
attention of the Irish at that time to the article 
of bark, which permitted their oak to be felled 
in winter, when free from sap, might have in- 
duced the English architects to give it the pre- 
ference in such material works; and it must be 
allowed that the present unimpaired state of 
these roofs, after so many centuries, seems very 
well to warrant this conjecture. It is generally 
understood that a sale was made of the finest 
timber of Shillela which remained in Charles II.’s 
time, into Holland, for the use of the Stadt- 
house and other buildings, constructed on p.ies 
driven close together, to the number of several 
hundred thousand. In 1669, William Earl of 
Stafford furnished Laurence Wood, of London, 
with such pipe staves, to a great amount, at 
102. per thousand, as are now sold for 50/. and 
are only to be had from America. The year 
1692 introduced into Shillela that bane of all 
our timber, iron forges, and furnaces * * * 
and it is inconceivable what destruction they must 
have made in the course of twenty years, which 
was the term of their contract.” 

Another authority for the present roof being of 
Irish oak is Barclay,t who, in his “ Icon Animo- 
rum,” published in 1614, and dedicated to Louis 
XIII. of France, mentions that the timber of 
Westminster Hall was brought from Ireland. 
Rees’s Cyclopedia, article ‘ Westminster,” contra- 
dicts its being of Irish oak, but states it to be of 
chestnut from Normandy; and Mr. Nightingale, 
in the “ Beauties of England and Wales,” declares 
that it is built of chestnut, supported by ribs of 
oak. The Irish oak, however, was employed by 
Charles V. (who reigned in France as contemporary 
with our Richard II.) for the roof of the library 
of the Louvre; and it is so stated by L’Abbé 
Sallier, in the Introduction to the great catalogue 
of the “Bibliothdque du Roi” (of which the 
Louvre library was the commencement), and this 
observation has been copied by later writers. 
Consequently it may be inferred that Irish oak 
may have been used at Westminster. Of course 
I do not claim the merit of first making these 
historical facts known, but as they have laid 
dormant for the last twenty years at least, their 
revival may perhaps assist in preventing the 
future repetition of the common assertion of the 
“chestnut roof,” even without the authority of 
Britton and Brayley,t who state that “ the entire 
roof is of oak ;” and Tredgold, in the first (1820) 
edition of his “Carpentry,” informs us “ that the 
roof of King’s College Chapel, at Cambridge, may 
be cited as an example of the durability of chest- 
nut in a dry state: also the roof of the church at 
Notre Dame, at Paris. Rondelet, however, ob- 
serves, that several old buildings near Paris, of 
which the timbers were supposed to be chestnut, 
were examined by Buffon and D’Aubenton, who 
found the pretended chestnut to be a variety of 
oak ; and it is probable that a closer examination 
will prove the roof of Westminster Hall to be of 
oak.” In the second, or 1828 edition, is added in 

* Practical Treatise on . 1794, p- 110. 

+ Gentleman’s M setes tame tiie ay = gig 

+ “ Westminster e,’* 1836, &ec. p. 441. 
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a note,—“ After the first edition was published, 
the author examined some specimens of the 
rafters, &c. and found it to be of oak, with a fine 
kind of septa; December, 1820.” It is only this 
year that I was strongly assured that the whole 
roof was of chestnut. The box which I am able 
to exhibit by the kindness of Mr. J. W. Hiort, is 


made out of this supposed chestnut ; as is also the | 


set square lent to me by Mr. Rowe, of Cambridge.* 





CONVERSAZIONE AT THE ARCHITEC 
TURAL MUSEUM. 

THE annual meeting and conversazione of the 
friends and supporters of the Architectural 
Museum took place on the evening of Thursday, 
the 15th inst. in the theatre of the South Ken- 
sington Museum, under the presidency of the Ear] 
de Grey. 
that has ever attended the conversazione, includ- 
ing a large number of ladies. After the meeting 
the whole of the museum was open to the inspee- 
tion of the visitors, from whom its varied and in- 
structive contents received due attention. 

The chairman said, though some would think it 
but mock modesty on his part, he eould not re- 
frain from expressing the diffidence he felt in 
appearing before such an andience as that; but 
at the same time, he received great confidence 
and courage from the proof which such a meeting 
as that afforded of the wide-spreading interest 
that the institution, in connection with which 
they were assembled, was awakening in the public 
mind. Last year they had a meeting at the same 
period, and with a similar object. They met, on 
that occasion, upstairs, in the portion of the build- 
ing appropriated to their purposes, and he was 





The audience was the most numerous | 


| 


| object must fall to the ground. On a former oe 
casion the advantages the class of artisans derived 
| from that institution had been dwelt upon. It 
| was then shown that workmen come up even from 
| the country in order to see and investigate the 
| best specimens in the style of work they are re- 
| quired to execute, and of which no drawing, how- 
jever accurate, could convey an adequate idea. 
They came there in their working clothes without 
difficulty and without obstruction : they stayed as 
| long as they pleased: they saw the objects they 
| want to copy, and in many instances immense ad- 
| vantages are thereby derived. That was the object 
| for which that institution was founded. During 
| the past year, amongst other things, a series of 
| lectures had been delivered, and had been well 
|attended by the class of persons for whom they 
| were intended, and it was believed they had 
|derived great advantages from them: it was 
{intended during the ensuing year to institute 
janother course of lectures upon the same prin- 
| ciple and in the same way, and he had not the | 
| least doubt whatever that they would be attended | 
with similar success. He had explained as far as 
he could the general objects and the motives that 
| influenced the promoters of the institution, and | 
| he would now call upon Mr. Scott, their treasurer, 
| to report in a more official way than he (the chair- | 
|man) could undertake to do what had been the | 
| progress of the institution during the past year. | 
Mr. G. G. Scott then read the following re- | 
port :— 


| My Lorp, Lapres, AND GentLeEmMEeN,—When I last | 
| year (according to an annual custom of accidental origin, | 
but now, it would seem, grown into an institution), read | 
before you a report (if so it may be called) of the progress 
of our Museum up to that time, we had just taken up our 
| abode under the dignified shadow of a Govermental roof. 


very much struck at that time by the improve- | My chief duty then was to explain what had led to our | 
ment upon what had formerly been their position, | (tting our rude and lowly crib in Cannon-row, and | 


In the infancy of the institution they had to meet | 
in the best place they could,—that place being, 
what he used to call, when at school,—a cock-loft. 
It was a very inferior place; but they did the 
best they could, which is the utmost that man can | 
do. This year he might say they had nearly | 
come of age. He was happy to say that the | 
prospects of the institution were wonderfully | 
better than they were in the early stages of its | 
career. They had received letters expressing in- | 
ability to attend and the interest they felt in the 
institution, from a number of gentlemen, whose | 
public or private duties, or circumstances of health 
or other things, would not permit of their being 
present. He would not take up the time of the 
meeting by reading these letters; but amongst 
those from whom they had been received were the | 
president of that department to which they did 
not belong, but with which they were associated | 
(Lord Salisbury); Lord John Manners; Lord | 
Derby, the head of her Majesty’s Government; | 
and Lord Malmesbury, another cabinet minister. | 
He only mentioned these names as proving that 
the institution was not lost sight of, but that | 


| improvement 


taking our place among those adult and acknowledged | 


| institutions which, without losing their individuality and 


independence of action, and (what is more important 


without losing their dependence upon their individual | 


| Supporters, receive, as an acknowledgment of the fact | 
| that they are doing public work with private funds and 


by private effort, the privilege of being housed within a | 
public building. I will not interrupt the consideration of | 
our great cause and our high aim by troubling you at | 
present with these mere accidents of our history. We| 
have now completed the first year of our more publicly | 
acknowiedged existence, and it is time that we should | 
look forward,—that we should consider well our future 


| course,—that we should form a just estimate of the mag- | 


nitude, importance, and nobleness of our aim, and come | 
to a just appreciation of the extent of the efforts which | 
will be essential to its realization. | 
You are all aware of our great object,—the collection, | 
into an accessible focus, of casts, &c. &c. of the best 
specimens of the carving, sculpture, and other arts con- | 
nected with architecture ; so that the art-workman, to | 
whom we must of necessity, in great measure, trust for 
the execution of such works in our own buildings, may | 
be able to study the best examples of former works, and, | 
under the guidance of the architects by whom they are | 
employed, may make themselves masters of so much as 
is to be learned from the works of their predecessors. It | 
is, in fact, an educational establishment for architectural | 
art-workmen,—a class of men on whose skill the beanty } 
of a building greatly depends, but whose education and | 
had been utterly neglected. Our other} 


great object is to supply an hiatus in our public museums, | 


the performance of other duties prevented these | inwhich the collection of objects of medizeval architectural | 


personages from attending and taking part in 
the proceedings of that evening. There might 
perhaps be a little error in the public mind with 
regard to the position of that institution. They 
were at present assembled under the roof of a 
building belonging to the Government: they held 
their own special department there under the 
Government; but many people were under the | 
mistaken supposition that they were more or less | 
belonging to the Government, and associated with 
the Government officers at the public expense. 
That, however, was not the case. The Government 
had granted them, it was perfectly true, very 
liberally and very generously,—and they were 
deeply grateful to them for it,—permission to oe- 
cupy a place such as they could not from their own 
funds by any possibility have been enabled to 
establish, and they were deeply sensible of the 
advantage they were deriving from it. But the | 
idea must not be entertained that they were inde- | 
pendent of the good will, the generosity, the | 
active and liberal support of those who took an | 
interest in the welfare of the institution. The | 
object of that particular institution was to give 
information and instruction to a class of their 
fellow-countrymen who might not otherwise have 
an opportunity of obtaining such information and 
instruction,—the class of artisans who are so essen- 
tial in every branch connected with architecture ; 
and great success had certainly attended the efforts 
of the promoters of the institution in this respect. 
An architect might have the best possible ideas in 
his own head, and the best feeling of what was 
appropriate for the carrying out the purpose 
intrusted to him; but if he could not rely upon 
the judicious execution of what he designed, the 


* To be continued, 





| what we have yet to do that I wish to press upon you the 


| art had till then been almost entirely overlooked. 


If you look round our Museum, you will judge for | 
yourselves how far we have succeeded in these objects. 
Our gallery of specimens of the carvings and sculpture of | 
the Middle Ages contains such a collection as has never | 
before been brought together, and such as, under proper 


| guidance, cannot fail to be of the highest service to the 


arts on which it bears. 

On the ground, then, of what we have already effected, | 
we flatter ourselves that we are not undeserving of your 
continued support. 


It is less, however, on this ground than for the sake of 
What we have done is as | 


claims of our institution. 


nothing compared with what we have before us, and what | 


we must, and, by some means or other, are determined to 


ido. We have atruly magnificent prospect before ns, had 


we but funds to realise it. No one but those who visit 
and carefully examine our ancient remains can form the 
slightest idea of the immense mass of noble art which 
ought to be represented in such a collection as this, and 
be thus brought within the easy reach of the student and 
the art-workman. I by no means advocate an indis- 
criminate importation of representations of such works 
nto our Museum; but, even after the most scrupulous 
selection, the mass is enormous,—not only in our cathe- 
drals, but in buildings of a far humbler class all over the | 
kingdom. It is manifest that we ought to have a force of 
workmen always employed in preparing casts, &c. from | 
these, and a permanent committee for making a rigorous | 
selection of the finest specimens, and of those alone. | 

There is, however, a branch of our duties yet more 
important : I mean the preservation, by casts, of those | 
invaluable specimens which are every day perishing in| 
our ruined abbeys, &c. and of which the art that they con- | 
tain must otherwise be irrecoverably lost. Our country 
is studded with these melancholy, though lovely, relics,— 
more valuable by far to us than the Classic remnants of 
the ancient world ; yet how little is done for their preser- 
vation, and for the perpetuation of their designs by means 
of measured drawings and casts: they will probably 
perish before anything is done to render their noble 
designs the permanent possession of futare ages. Itisa 
work of such magnitude as can only be met by public 
funds, though such a museum as ours 1S the most fitting 
depository for such records, and our committee could be 
of the utmost service in directing the work. 

Our collection, in its Medizval branch, would, more- 
over, be most mperfect if it represented only the arts of 














our own country. If Gothic architecture is to be tho- 
roughly studied, it must be viewed as a whole, and its 
productions in other countries demand equal attention 
with those of our own. 

Such has been the spirit in which we have from the first 
carried on our work. We have been the first to collect, 
on any great scale, casts from the magnificent works of 
the thirteenth century in France. But when we make 
our architectural tours in that country, what inexhaustible 
riches do we find! France was, in a certain sense, the 
birthplace and the central focus of Gothic architecture. 
She was the very heart and lifespring of the arts and 
energies of Medieval Europe ; and no field in which we 
can labour is so gloriously, so astoundingly rich in objects 
of the very highest importance to the architectural 
student. This, then, should be, next to, or equally with, 
our Own country, the great seat of our labours. No one 
cau conceive of the exhanstless treasures to be procured 
from this source ; and if this alone were to be our field of 
operations, we should claim all the sapport which all the 
promoters of our art could afford. Here, too, onr facilities 
are even greater than at home, for, through the kindness 
of the architects in charge of French cathedrals, we have 
every possible opportunity of carrying out our objects. 

Why, then, it may be asked, do we not follow up an 
object so magnificent, and avail ourselves of such rich 
treasures of art, and of such facilities for procuring them > 
Why, for the very unfortunate but very obvious reason 
that we cannot afford to do so. 

Our first endeavours paralysed us and saddled us with 
a debt which, though slowly diminishing, we have never 
been able to get rid of. While the expense of our neces- 
sary machinery nearly exhausts our annual income. 

We wish to bring this fact in the strongest manner 
before our supporters. It has often been objected on 
former occasions, when we have modestly and tenderly 
touched upon our pecuniary needs, that we are acting the 
part of most discourteous and imhospitable hosts, in 
inviting our friends to an evening party, and when we 
have got them together, going round, hat in hand, to beg 
for contributions. What, however, I would ask, is the 
nature of this evening party? Itis the annual meeting 
of a great and important public institution. What, I 
would ask again, is the object of this meeting? The 
carrying out of a most noble and arduous public work ; 
and who are those whom we have invited to attend, but 
those who have either already shown their sympathy in 
our great work, or whom we have reason, from their 
tastes, feelings, and conduct, to believe to be interested in 
such objects as that which we have in hand > 

Why, then, I would ask, is this an unfitting occasion, 
and why is this an unfitting company, on which, and 
before whom, to state the magnitude of our objects, the 
earnestness of our desires, and the urgency of our pecue 
niary wants ? 

I wish, then, to state broadly and decidedly that the 
magnificent work before us cannot be carried out except 
by greatly increased pecuniary means, both in the way of 
annual subscriptions and donations. If any large propor- 
tion of our annual subscribers would come forward with 
an increased subscription for one year, it would free us 
from the burden of our original debt, which has been 
weighing upon us ever since the formation of our 
Museum. This would at once set us free for active ope- 
rations. We should then at once endeavour to raise, 
independently of annual subscriptions, a good fund for 
the increase of our collection, and especially in the depart- 
ment of the finest French works of the thirteenth century. 
If we once show ourselves active and in earnest in press- 
ing forward with our great work, I feel not the slightest 
doubt that we shall be met by corresponding aid on the 
part of the Department of Fine Arts. They have already 
deposited in our Museum several very valuable and costly 
objects, and they have formally consented to our making 
periodical recommendations to them of what objects we 
would advise them to procure. It is of little use our 
applying to them in formd pauperis. If we do so, we can 
expect nothing. To be treated in a corresponding spirit, 
we must increase our own exertions and our own funds, 
and then we may treat on independent terms and as 
worthy co-operators—not as their humble petitioners or 
would-be pensioners. 

It may, however, be asked why we should not make 
over our work wholly to the Government. I would reply 
that, though it is a work which, beyond all doubt, they 
ought to have initiated, we hold that, excepting only in the 
item of funds, it is better in the hands of those who, from 
actually themselves feeling the want, come forward 
voluntarily to supply it. We feel that it is a work which 
requires such a knowledge of architecture as none but 
practical architects are likely to possess, and that the se- 
lection of objects to be collected should be made by those 
who, not only from their study of the subject and from 
their practical knowledge of what is wanted, know what 
are the right specimens to collect, but who, from their 
constant habit of making architectural tours both at 
home and abroad, and from their professional connection 
with ancient monuments, know where those specimens 
| are to befound. We feel that there is a life and reality im 
la movement originated and followed up by those who 
| practically, in their every-day engagements, see and feel 
| its necessity,—which could never be instilled into a mere 
| Government movement; and we feel that it is necessary 

to this life that we should be dependent for our success, 
| in a great degree, on our own exertions, though I do not 
| see that this need prevent our co-operating with the 
| Government authorities in carrying out our common 
object, provided that the relinquishment of our indepen- 
| dency of action were not a condition of such co-opera- 
tion; and f am of opinion that the most healthful form of 
such co-operation would be the expenditure of sums by 
the Government, but under our advice, proportioned to 
those which each year we ourselves raise, by which ar- 
rangement our own incentives to exertion would be at 
once doubled. Z . 

My present object, however, 1s to urge our friends to 
renewed exertions in ages -— this oe pe -_ 

beg those who agree with me to give their names, 
they heave the building, to our collector (who has a book 
to receive them at the door), for annual subscriptions, a 
temporary increase or their present amount, or to the 
special fund for the increase of our collection. 

I will now do no more than —— a few of the transac- 
tions of our society during the past year. 

First, the namerous attendance of students during the 
year. I may next mention that the following gentlemen 
have allowed us to add their names to our committee :— 
John Ruskin, esq. ; Edmund Beckett Denison, esq. ; C.C. 
Nelson, esq. Hon. Secretary to the Royal Institute of 
British Architects ; T. A. Tefft, esq. of New York, as cor- 
responding member; Alfred Stevens, esq. ; and T. G. 
Hubbard, esq. 
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In th> Museum itself the principal work going on has 
been the re-arrangement of the specimens, which will be 
wed by a new edition of the catalogue. 

ne additions made to our collection have been as 
follow :— 

ist. The depositing in our Museum of complete casts of 
the magnificent monument of Archbishop Grey, from 
York Minster, and of several architectural specimens of 
great interest from the same cathedral, which have all 
been prepared, expressly for the purpose, at the cost of 
the Fine Arts Department. : 3 

endiy. A considerable collection of photographs, illus- 
trative of the buildings from which our specimens are 
obtained, and deposited with us also by the Fine Arts 
Department. 

3rdly. The placing in our Museum of several of the 
collections of objects belonging to the Department. 

4thly. A magnificent collection of encaustic tiles from 
the site of Chertsey Abbey. These are (with the single 
exception of the tiles in the Chapter-house at Westmin- 
ster, and those are not superior) the finest specimens of 
that art which have yet been found in England, and con- 
tain a greater amount of figure drawing than any known 
specimens ; they are, in fact, a perfectly unique collec- 
tion. They were preserved from oblivion, and the design 
of the pavemen's recovered, through the indefatigable 

zeal of a medical gentleman residing at Chertsey—M. 
Shurlock, esq. Through his kindness we have been en- 
abied to purchase the entire collection; and we owe the 
warmest thanks both to him and to our talented coadju- 
tor, Mr. Burges, for their most valuable aid in managing 
the transfer to our Museum, and their arrangement when 
brought here.* We have received from Walter Hawkins, 
esq. F.S.A.a present of “‘ Sharpe’s Architectural Parallels,’’ 
handsomely bound, for which we owe him our very best 
thanks. 

We have, during the present season, had a series of 
lectures at our Museum, by Mr. Ruskin, Mr. Seddon, Mr. 
Street, Mr. Brandon, Mr. Parker, and myself. These 
have been exceedingly well attended. We hope, during 
the autumn, to have a second series of lectures, which 
will, I believe, be opened by our highly valued and talented 
trustee, Mr. Beresford Hope. 

We have, during the present year, taken the important 
step of requesting architects and other gentlemen residing 
in the provinces to act as local secretaries for the promo- 
tion of the objects of the Museum in their several dis- 
tricts. 

This invitation has been very kindly responded to, and 
we have now a numerous list of local secretaries, from 
whose kind aid we anticipate very decided practical 
results. 

We have directly and indirectly offered five prizes for 
specimens of art-workmanship during the present year. 


First. A prize of 101. for the best specimen of orna- 
mental wrought-iron work—offered by the Committee. 

Secondly. A prize of five guineas for the best specimen 
of wood-carving, offered by Mr. Beresford Hope, M.P. 

Thirdly. A prize of five guineas for a series of four full- 
sized studies from objects in the Museum—offered by Mr. 
Godwin. 

Fourthly. A prize of five guineas to the competitor who 
shall show himself most successful in colouring, accord- 
ing to his own judgment, a cast of a panel from Andrea 
Pisano’s Gate of the Baptistery at Florence—offered by 
the Ecclesiological Society. 

Fifthly. A prize of two guineas for the best specimen of 
modelling in plaster from natural foliage—offered by our 
valued honorary secretary, Mr. Clarke. ~ 

Mr. Beresford Hope, in moving the adoption of 
the report, said the meeting of that evening might 
well be reckoned an epoch in their history. They 
had now broken out of a chrysalis shape, and were 
come boldly forward to the world,—not fluttering 
like the butterfly, for he hoped their existence 
would be less ephemeral and less flighty than that 
interesting “animal’s.” They were now come for- 
ward boldly to grapple with the world, and, on their 
own merits, to demand its support; because, as 
their noble chairman had so clearly pointed out, 
though they met there under the kind and liberal 
hospitality of the Government, they were yet that 
same Architectural Museum which used to greet 
those he saw before him under the lowly rafters 
of the picturesque cockloft in Cannon-row. The 
hospitality that the Government had given them 
was that hospitality which, without loss of dignity, 





becoming beggars. Their chairman had for once 
kindly taken the part of a mendicant,—Mr. Scott 
had become a beggar,—and he (Mr. Hope) was a 
beggar ; and he hoped those present would testify 
the interest they took in the Museum, and their 
desire that it might go on and prosper, by the 
amount of their subscriptions or donations,—but 
particularly by their subscriptions, unless, indeed, 
their donations should amount to ten years’ pur- 
chase,—in which latter case they might, according 
to the usage of the money market, be considered 
as equivalent. One way or the other, they must 
and they would have their money; and the solid 
satisfaction they would enjoy for their money 
would be to know that a very useful institution 
had prospered, thanks to them; and when they 
saw the great improvement which would take 
place in art designs with reference to articles of 
furniture,—every fender, every poker, every 
knocker, and every door-handle, in their houses 
showing a degree of artistic cultivation which 
they and their knockers were innocent of 
before,—they would be aware that it was greatly 
owing to that encouragement which they had so 
kindly afforded to that very Museum. Those he 
saw before him must know that those connected 
with the institution were not that night in their 
working dress, though, as Lord de Grey had said, 
they had really a collection of models before them. 
In their working dress their object was not to 
make speeches: it was not even to collect money : 
collecting money was the means to the end. The 
end was to lift the art-workmen of England to 
their proper position as citizens and as men. They 
felt that the love of beauty, which Providence has 
implanted in the hearts of all, is a gift of which 
every class of society is equally the inheritor: 
they felt that every class of society had an equal 
right to the enjoyment of that sense of beauty : 
they felt that every class of society had an equal 
capacity of enjoying it; and they felt in one 
respect that the art-workman had even a greater 
claim than any one else to that great inheritance : 
because, while to the more opulent classes it was an 
indulgence, to the working-man it might be the 
means of gaining bread for him and his. They 
called on the opulent classes, therefore, to en- 
courage that love of the beautiful, not only for its 
own sake, but for the love of art; and they also 
called on the operative classes for their co-opera- 
tion in that great work. As in science and in 
literature, so in art,—the door was thrown open 
wide: they acknowledged no aristocracy but the 
aristocracy of merit. In order to foster that 
spirit—to make it tend to the adornment of our 
native land, to the adornment of the city, to the 
adornment of the palace, and, equally, to the 
adornment of the cottage,—that museum and 
their schools were established, and God helping 
them, they meant to continue their work. Their 
collection, as would be seen, was mainly confined 
to one branch of art, and in that branch of art 
particularly they saw infinite and great perfec- 
tions. They believed they had good reason for 
making these collections the main portion of their 
museum ; but they did so in no exclusive spirit ; 
they did so in no way denying that Heaven sent 
the beauty, the grace, and the elegance of all 
other schools. In the exquisite sculpture of the 
Greeks they recognised the one great type of 
beauty to which all schools of art, step by step, 





a State department could offer, and, without loss 
of dignity, a private institution could receive,— | 
leaning one towards the other. That hospitality | 
which, without loss of dignity, two such bodies 
could offer and receive was one in which the! 
element of independence runs predominant. Insti- 
tuted as we were under the strong conviction that 
a school of art such as theirs was imperatively 
needed ; growing up, as they had done, from the 
strong craving which existed everywhere for such 
an institution; having founded that school of 
theirs without the encouragement of that brilliant 
patronage which they now had ; they received the 
support of all lovers of architecture, and they 
looked to all present that evening to help them in 
that work. Every one must have welcomed the 
manly boldness with which Mr. Seott had spoken 
to them on this subject ; for how mnch better it 
was to come forward and speak the truth plainly 
than to have wrapped it u 
with hopes of future patronage, and so forth 
which might mean a good deal, or might mean 
nothing. a m5 ~~ wanted was absolutely— 
money. 1ey had attempte r al, they 
Gbtiaboeha nied ree “a deal, they 
a ah bid tan al, 1ey wanted to 

3 great deal more; but they must have 
—money. They none of them blushed there at 











* TMilustrations of these ti . 
in our present camber ne and a memoir will be found 


p in mild phrases,— | 


inevitably lead. Ifthey did not tend to imitation, 


| they tended to that idea. In the particular school 


of art which the friends of that museum had set 
up, their way had been chalked out before them 


|towards that idea, and therefore they did not 


shrink from specially adhering to that school ; but 
they did so in the spirit of humble recognition of 
,all beauty. Therefore they called upon all lovers 
of art, and who desired its development, to go with 
| them, to sink differences, and to wish them “God 
speed.” To any other school of art which might 
| have been set up on a different basis, they wished 
| “God speed” too; believing that all students of 
art look to one great idea, and only differ as to the 
| way in which to approach it ; and it was only by 
,each man following out his own conviction that 
| they would at length attain the desired consum- 
mation. There were so many more able than 
himself to address them, that he would not detain 
the meeting any longer. He had endeavoured to 
point out some of the conditions on which they 
had existed ; but towards attaining those high 
ideal objects to which he had referred, there were 
| certain small material helps which were very ser- 
viceable and very acceptable, and he would con- 
,clude by again pressing them upon their serious 
, and their purse-opened consideration. 


Mr. Denison, Q.C. said he must also follow the 


example of the preceding speakers, and become a 
| mendicant ; but unlike those who usually encourage 





or practise mendicancy, he could assure them that 
they would really get something for their money, 
Let them assume for a moment that the object of 
that museum would be successful, and that its 
effect would be to improve architecture - let them 
confine themselves if they would to that particular 
branch of architecture of which Mr. Hope had just 
spoken—what was called Medieval, or Gothic 
architecture. Now, he supposed that there were 
few people there, or in England, who had not had 
occasion to feel great interest in the improvement 
of that art, for there could be hardly anybody who 
had not occasion to pass by specimens of that art, 
and he believed they must confess that in all the 
grandest modern specimens they had yet seen, they 
had not seen one that had been successful in 
exciting those emotions of pleasure and satisfac- 
tion, and those desires to see it again, which they 
generally found to be the case with the very 
humblest of the old and real Medieval works. The 
object .f that Museum was to put an end to the 
distincvion between real and sham Medieval works. 
The difference was not so much in the general de- 
sign as in the execution of the work ; and he was 
convinced that if the very best design—Lincoln 
Cathedral, if they would—were handed over to 
modern workmen to be executed, an effect would 
be produced totally disappointing, in consequence 
of the total and complete ignorance on the part of 
the workmen—an ignorance not to be wondered 
at, however—of the manner in which the work 
used to be executed in former times. The mode 
of executing the work in olden times was to be 
learned more in that museum than anywhere else. 
They could not, it was true, bring York Minster 
into that museum, but they could take casts from 
portions of it, and bring them there, which would 
show the kind of work and even the tools employed 
in the execution of it in former times; and the 
modern artisan could see the spirit which animated 
the old workmen in executing them. If that can 
only be represented, and we can only get workmen 
to execute works in the same way they were 
executed in old times, a greater step would be 
taken towards restoring the old Medisval art than 
would be achieved by all the architects. There 
were multitudes of old buildings of no pretension 
in point of design, with no particular beauty of 
proportion ; yet nevertheless they produce on all 
who look at them an effect which it was per- 
fectly hopeless, he was afraid, to get at present in 
the very best designs of modern times. That is 
why, he said, the effect of the whole work de- 
pended a very great deal upon the execution of 
the details, more perhaps than upon the design. In 
that museum there were the means afforded (and 
probably that museum was the only place in which 
the means were or could be afforded) for enabling 
workmen to see with their own eyes the manner 
in which their work was executed in old times. If, 
then, this was done, there was no reason why 
modern buildings should not excite the same feel- 
ings of pleasure and satisfaction as the ancient 
ones. They were, therefore, all interested in that 
institution. Architecture, especially ecclesiastical 
architecture, which was essentially Mediaeval 
architecture revived, interested everybody, be- 
cause everybody was within reach of it ; and there- 
fore he said they all had an interest in supporting 
that museum, if they were satisfied that it did 
afford to workmen the means of reviving that 
most important branch of all the arts which have 
ever existed in the world. He did not, therefore, 
come there as a mendicant, but to offer them 
something for their money—to tell them that 
they would enable workmen to become, as Mr. 
Ruskin called it, “free workmen,” instead of ser- 
vile ones. The effect would re-act upon them, 
and they would be amply repaid for the small 
sum which they may have been induced to sub- 
scribe towards the support of the Kensington 
Architectural Museum. Therefore, he hoped that 
all of them, either themselves, or through those 
with whom they had some influence, would deter- 
mine to do something in support of that museum, 
and they would feel, he was sure, when they saw 
the results, that they had not done so in vain. 

The Chairman said he had stated in the outset 
that they were connected with, and deriving great 
advantage and great assistance from, the Depart- 
ment of Science and Art connected with the 
Government; and he certainly felt deeply in- 
debted to them for the advantage they had given 
us. There were, however, individuals present 
who knew more about the particulars and the de- 
tails than he could pretend to do, and he would 
ask his friend Professor Donaldson to be kind 
enough to advert to that subject, and to bring 
before the meeting the actual position in which 
they stood in that respect. 


Professor Donaldson then moved “That the 
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thanks of this meeting be presented to the De- [larger area than what they at present occupied) ; 
partment of Science and Art for their attention | and he hoped the Government and the committee 
to the interests of the Architectural Museum of that Institution would coalesce, in order to 
during the past year.” He had said when they! produce that result. Their thanks were due to 
last met that the difference between their former | Mr. Cole, Mr. Redgrave, Captain Fowke, Mr. 
lodgment and their then position was that of a | Owen, and all the heads of that Department, in 
barn and a palace, and that he hoped the advan- | connection with Lord Salisbury and others, for the 
tages they derived from being so placed would assistance they had afforded in carrying out the 
not influence the student in art and the art-work- | objects of the Institution, and he had much plea- 
man, so that they would fall short of taking full sure in seconding the vote of thanks proposed by 
advantage of the opportunities of study which Professor Donaldson. y 
were laid before them, and which, through the' Mr. Scott moved a vote of thanks to the chair- 
Department of Science and Art, the promoters of man for presiding on that occasion. That was the 
that measure had the opportunity of offering sixth occasion on which his lordship had taken the 
them. He did not wish that that should bea chair at their annual meeting. He had always 
mere barren vote of thanks, but that it should be come forward most kindly: what he said was 
accompanied with a full appreciation of what had always to the purpose, and on each occasion of his 
been done for their institution, and with a record being present he gave an additional interest to 
of their sense of the advantages they had derived their proceedings. 

from the assistance which had been so given. The Professor Westmacott seconded the motion, and, 
department had expended a considerable sum upon in doing so, took occasion to express his disap- 
their Museum. He had made himself master of proval of the workman being made to supersede 
some details, and found that in various waysasum the architect. He denied that, as had been stated, 
of 1,200/. had been expended, in addition to the the Medieval architecture of the present day was 
expenses they had been at themselves, and a sham, and thought the observation ungracious 
the mention of these facts would be sufficient in presence of so many eminent men who had dis- 
to urge the claims they had upon the public tinguished themselves in that branch of art. The 
for support in carrying out the objects of their reason why modern Medieval architecture did not | 
department. Those objects had been so ad- strike us so forcibly as ancient Medieval archi- | 
mirably dwelt upon by preceding speakers, tecture was, because we are not a Mediwval people, | 
that he need not further allude to them. and because that style of art was not sufficiently | 
He felt that unless they did derive con- associated with our feelings, which must be the 
siderable support from the public generally, it case if we were to pretend to encourage and con- | 
was impossible to carry out adequately the objects tinue it in our day. He contended that if Medieval 
of the Museum. As the Department of Science and architecture were applied to Ecclesiastical pur- 
Art had taken so large a part in their operations poses, which were those for which it was adapted, 
during the past year, the cordial thanks of all in a true and devoted spirit, it would be found to 
present who took an interest in the promotion be nosham. Let them believe in the directing 
of the highest class of art, were due to that head of the architect, and give him the hands— 
Department, and he was sure would be un- they were not asked to furnish him with head, | 
hesitatingly awarded. He felt compelled to make brains, or thought—he would scheme the whole | 
a few observations on what had been said by thing, as a general does a battle; and what he | 
Mr. Denison. He must maintain that the work wanted was, the cavalry and the infantry, the 
of the architect was the first work in the design drummers and fifers, and so on, to carry on the | 
of any great ard magnificent building ; that the work. He quite concurred in the obligation they | 
productions of the workman were inferior, and were under to their president for the interest he | 
subordinate to the architect; and although it had evinced in that institution and in the advance- | 
was very true that there might be great skill ment of architecture ; and he could only express a | 
in the workman in carrying out the design, wish to see other noblemen coming forward like | 
still that the ingeniousness of the idea—that Earl De Grey, and lending, as he did, their time as | 
sublime inspiration which ought to pervade well as their accomplishments in furtherance of | 
every building,—was due to the architect, and that great object. 

not simply to the carrying out of the work. He) Mr. Scott expressed his belief that there was | 
wished to enter his protest against the senti- not much difference between what was meant by | 


ment which had been uttered in the course of Mr. Denison and Professor Westmacott : they | 
the proceedings that evening; for he could not, were merely taking different views of the same | 
on the part of his profession, suffer that the subject. What Mr. Denison had said, if he | 
honour should be taken away from them in all (Mr. Scott) understood him rightly, had no| 
great works of art. | tendency to depreciate the importance of the’ 

Mr. Godwin said he had been requested to architect’s work, but rather to raise in their | 
second the motion of Professor Donaldson, and he ™inds the importance of improving those hands_ 
found, on the corner of the resolution handed to Which they were obliged to employ in carrying | 


THE ELLESMERE MEMORIAL 
COMPETITION. 


WE were able to announce, in part of our im- 
pression last week, the names of the authors of the 
selected designs in this competition. It will be 
remembered that in February and March, 1858, 
the committee advertised for designs, specifying 
the conditions, amongst which were the follow- 
ing :—That the design should not be a statue, it 
being considered that its elevated position on the 
high land near Wrens Wood, to the westward of 
Worsley Hall, rendered such a design inadmissible. 
The monument was to be completed by the suc- 
cessful designer for 1,800/. The committee desired 
that the monument should be “substantial and 
durable rather than elaborate and ornamental, 
and that it should be easily seen from a distance.” 
It was stated by the committee that the 1,800/. 
included the designer’s commission and expenses, 
but that they would provide their own clerk of 


series of memoranda to intending designers, stating 
some particulars respecting the site, means of 
access, building materials, &c. for their guidance. 
They stated that the proposed monument was to 





be placed in a district where tall chimneys 
abounded. The committee added that “the 
climate is humid, and the atmosphere is sometimes 


| contaminated slightly with smoke.” 


It was also mentioned that “the monument will 
stand on a gentle rising ridge, and be seen from a 
considerable distance. It will be a conspicuous 
object from the Liverpool and Manchester Rail- 
way, from which it will be distant a mile and a 
half to the northward, the surface of the site being 
at an elevation of 130 feet above the level of the 
line. It will not be in a part of the country very 
much traversed by road, but a vista will be cut in 
the belt of wood that lies immediately to the 
north of the site, so as to enable the structure 
to be seen from the higher land beyond. Worsley 
Church is situated about half a mile to the east of 
the proposed site, Worsley Hall lying between, 
and equidistant from each. The architecture of 
the hall is Elizabethan, with a large square tower ; 
and that of the church is Early English, of the 
later or transition style, with a beautiful spire. 
Both of these edifices are situated on the ridge 
selected for the monument, though on a little 
lower level. The local building materials consist 
of bricks and sandstone ; but it is thought that the 
latter, which is part of the coal series, is of a 
questionable quality for external work. The ridge 
is composed of rock, covered by a not very thick 
layer of rubble and soil, and runs from east to 
west.” The invitation of the committee was an- 
swered by 161 architects and designers, who sent 
in their drawings and models before the end of 
April last. The committee selected six designs, and 
submitted them to Mr. Edward Barry, who ad- 
judged the first prize to No. 125, by Messrs. 
Driver and Webber, architects, London. The 


the works. The committee further supplied a’ 


him, the words,—“ Be short,” evidently with a 
view to their convenience and comfort ; and with 
the knowledge that the collections of that noble 
museum were thrown open that night, and that 
there would be very much to look at and to 
talk about, when they had finished their meeting 
of business, he would confine himself simply to 
seconding the motion. He might be permitted, 
however, to say that, being in the neighbour- 
hood, he had the best possible opportunity of see- 
ing how laboriously the heads of that Department 
carried out their work; and in connection with 
their especial Museum, he would take that oppor- 
tunity of mentioning what had not. before been 
mentioned, as showing the importance that the 
Government attach to an architectural collection, 
—that some time ago the committee of the Privy 
Council named three architects, including his 
friends, Mr. Donaldson and Mr. Penrose, to ex- 
amine and report upon the casts belonging to the 
Government, which were in that establishment, a 
most important nucleus of a collection of casts in 
illustration of classic architecture ; and it was not 
necessary for him to say that no national museum 
of architecture could be formed without beginning 
at the beginning, and exhibiting to the student 
specimens, at all events, of the ornamentation, the 
mouldings, and the peculiarities of every style of 
art. The Government named these three gentle- 
men to report upon the best mode of perfecting 
that collection, and making it operate one of those 
days in connection with the casts in the “ Archi-, 
tectural Museum” proper, upstairs, which were | 
more especially of Medieval works. In doing, 
that, the heads of the departments displayed the 
most friendly spirit, and the greatest anxiety to 
achieve that which he hoped to see effected on | 
that site, if not under that roof (for his impres- 
‘on was that they would one day want a much 





out their works. There was an immense distinc- | second prize of forty guineas was awarded to 


tion between a painter and an architect. The 
former has not only to conceive his design, but he 
has with his own hands to realize his conceptions. 
The arhitect, on the contrary, has only to conceive 
his design, and must trust to another, and a very 
different class of persons, to carry out his work. 
It had been too much the custom to think that 
everything depended upon the architect: a great 
deal certainly did depend upon him, but if his de- 
signs could not be carried out in the proper spirit by 
workmen, he was placed at a great disadvantage. 
The Chairman in acknowledging the vote of 
thanks, said he candidly confessed he had from 
the first taken an interest in that institution, and 
he had the greatest possible pride and pleasure in 
saying, that every time he had attended he had 
found an increasing interest manifested, not only 
amongst the profession, but amongst the com- 
munity at large. When he saw around him a num- 
ber of ladies—who had, no doubt, plans of their 
own, and in these days they occupied, certainly, a 
good deal of ground—he felt that it was a good sign. 
They would prove very essential artificers in pro- 
secuting the very art advocated by the friends 
of that institution. If a woman takes a fancy to 
see a thing well done, they might depend upon it 
that the man who has any thing to do with her, 
will have a sort of inclination for gratifying that 
fancy. When he saw such a large number of per- 
sons assembled on that occasion, he hailed it as a 
sign that the interest taken generally in the insti- 
tution was increasing; and in conclusion he as- 
sured them, that he would never cease to give it 
the utmost support it was in his power to afford. 





Goop Poxicy, re THE SEWAGE QuESTION.— 
Sir Culling Eardley has thrown open his park at 


| 


| No. 27, by Mr. John Lowe, of Manchester ; and 


| the third prize, of twenty guineas, was given 


to No. 37, by Mr. Edward Bassett Keeling, of 
London. 

In choosing one of the six, Mr. Barry stated 
that he was not to be understood as giving any 
opinion upon the superiority of these six to the re- 
mainder of the designs. 

The selected design is Gothic, and consists of a 
square base and an octagon shaft, with a spirelet 
termination. At the base of the spire is a small 
gallery, approached by a winding iron staircase 
inside the shaft. The composition is simple in 
outline, and the detail well worked cxt. The shaft 
is decorated with spiral bands, formed of coloured 
tiles, and the sculptured decoration will display 
the armorial bearings and badges of the Ellesmere 
family. ae #¥: 

The expense, as we have said, is to be 1,800/. 
including architect’s commission, and the funds 
have been raised by subscription, chiefly among 
the Ellesmere tenants, by whom the late lord was 
most justly esteemed and respected. ‘ 

The second prize design by Mr. Lowe, is thus 
described : “‘ Square tower of Early English cha- 
racter, with short angular pierced buttresses at 
the base, and terminated by a corbelled battlement 
with round angle turrets, enclosing a gallery and 
louvre roof. Height 113” feet. The third design is 
briefly described as “a columnar composition im 
three stages, of the Doricand Tusean orders. Height 
90 feet.” Ina pamphlet Mr. Keeling tells why 
he rejected Gothic in favour of Classic models 
for his design. The chief novelty about this 
design is a silvered glass dome at the top of 
the Doric column. The following is the archi- 
tect’s description of the uses of this silvered 
dome :—“ This large Doric column is surmounted 





Belvedere, near Erith, to the Londoners. 
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by a glass dome, about 3 feet 6 inches in| 
diameter, and an inch thick, silvered inside like | 
a looking-glass. The recommendations to be | 
urged in favour of this novel auxiliary to my 
design, are as follow: — First. It ts a purpose 
for the column. Secondly. Its thorough unique- 
ness answers more ends than one. The fact of 
this monument being viewed from a distance, 
precluding the use of statuary or allegoric sculp- 
ture, and also pre-supposing that even an inscrip- 
tion could be read only by the few who may make a 
close inspection, renders it desirable that the 
monument, either in itself or in its parts, should 
be calculated to excite curiosity and provoke in- 
quiry; and as one means of obtaining this object, 
I have adopted the expedient of the glass dome, 
and caleulate upon its acting thus :—A glass dome 
3 feet 6 inches in diameter, and silvered inside, 
so as to reflect like a mirror, at an elevation of 
90 feet above the very high ground upon which 
the monument is to stand, cannot but attract 
attention, even if foliage intervene; for even in 
ordinary daylight or moonlight it could not be 
other than a very bright object ; and whenever 
the sun or moon shines upon it, its dazzling 
brightness will make it visible at many miles’ dis- 
tance, and would at least provoke inquiry.” 

The other three designs submitted by the com- 


wards ; and a constant battle was kept up between 
the army which advocated the principle of health, 
and the other, which, it is to be hoped in ig- 
norance, considered the lay stalls salubrious. 

These ancient institutions, after a long and 
vigorous defence have retreated from the shores of 
the Thames at Blackfriars, &c. by slow marches, to 
Maiden-lane, Bethnal-green, and elsewhere ; and 
measures, which still require increased force, are 
now in operation to prevent the gathering of dust- 
heaps, by the removal of this waste to country 
places, where it will be useful. 

In order to improve the condition of the 
Thames, it has been suggested that no more 
sewage should be passed into it until the plans 
(which are not yet decided upon) are completed ; 
and a motion to that effect has even been 
proposed to, but very properly rejected by, the 
Metropolitan Board of Works. It will never do 


such evident good. During no time in the history 
of London have so many houses been drained as 
during the last six years, and the good effect is 
evident on the public health. If a feeling should 
go abroad that the proper drainage of houses is to 
be stopped, those who have the sanitary care of 
neighbourhoods will have obstacles of various 
kinds thrown in their way, and many will relax 





mittee to their referee were No. 12, by Messrs. 
Mee and Ridley, London,—an obelisk: No. 102, 
by Mr. J. T. Welchman, London, described as a 


and grow lukewarm in this useful work. The 
| years of delay have produced a dangerous condi- 
| tion of the Thames, and that must be remedied. 


to stop those improvements which have produced | 


SS, 


the sewage and rainfall together too vast and 
variable for economical distribution. “ The 
London sewage proper,” the writer continues, 
“consists of the (say) 50,000,000 gallons 
which the water companies pump daily into the 
‘town, enriched with the residuary matter which 
this water takes up in its passage through the 
dwellings of the population. The average weight 
of residuum (excluding moisture) yielded to the 
sewage by each man, woman, and child, is two 
ounces per diem ; or, for the 2} million inhabitants 
of London, 139 tons per diem, containing, at 17 
per cent. 23} tons of nitrogen, equal to 28} tons 
of ammonia; which ammonia, at 6d. per lb. is 
worth 1,5977. The weight of the pipe-water thus 
enriched,—in other words, of the daily sewage 
proper, is, in round numbers, only 223,000 tons; 
about as much as a heavy shower of rain throws 
down on 2,000 acres of land. This small and 
uniform daily sewage-flow would reqnire only a 
couple of moderate-sized sewers (instead of several 
| colossal tunnels) to convey it away ; and, if neces- 
sary, it could be pumped this way or that by steam 
power, as easily as a lady pours tea into this or 
that cnp at her pleasure.” 

Deodorization he considers at best a costly 
Spenes imperfect palliative, and quite imprac- 





ticable, precisely when most needed,—i. e. 
|“when heavy showers are sweeping from the 
| sewers the largest masses of putrescent filth.” The 


| battle of interception is to be fought not on the 


square tower of castellated Elizabethan style, with | Still, of the two dangers, that of the Thames is | banks of the river, but in the basements of houses, 
heraldic figures at base, and finished at top with | less than that of the revival of the cesspool not with monstrous tunnels, but with modest 


corbelled battlements, with round angle turrets 
andconical terminal ; height, 136 feet : and No. 114, 
by Mr. H. Fuller, of Manchester, described as a 
square channelled shaft, with square set angle but- 
tresses at base, supporting corbelled out gallery, 
terminating in a highly enriched spirelet, with 
pinnacles and flying buttresses; style, Transition 
Gothie; height, 159 feet. 








DRAINAGE AND HEALTH. 
DRAINAGE LITERATURE. 


Ir is to be feared that, in consequence of the 
panic which the condition of the Thames has 
caused, attempts will be made to stop the progress 
which has been with great difficulty effected in 
getting rid of cesspools from the dwellings of the 
great population of this metropolis. After a con- 
test of years against prejudices, interests, and 
ignorance, it has become an acknowledged fact, 
that imperfect drainage, the retention and over- 
flow of cesspools, &c. are the sure means of destroy- 
ing a large amount of valuable life ;—that thorough 
drainage, which consists in the removal of all 
animal and vegetable refuse, is the first principle 
of sanitary law. In nine cases out of ten, fever 
and cholera may be distinctly traced to the want 
of sufficient drainage. 

During the last few years this principle has 


been acknowledged, and the natural result has | 


been a great salvation of life. In districts which, 
in times of pestilence, have been ravaged, the 
sewer-maker has been set to work ; and, when the 
necessary improvements have been made, these 
places stand in the Registrar-General’s reports 
amongst the most healthy in London. 

While we strongly advocate the necessity of 
drainage as a first principle, we do not overlook 
the benefits of pure water for household use, nor 
what is done by the skill of the physician; but it 
seems certain that, even if good water be provided 
and the advice of the ablest physicians,—if the 
atmosphere of a house is polluted with the gases 
from cesspools, or surrounded by the efffuvia 
which arises from earth impregnated with the 
waste water in which vegetables have been boiled, 
or by the accumulation of such matters in pools, 
the pure water and excellent remedies will be of 
but little avail. 

An imminent danger hangs over the metropolis, 
and the only wisdom is at once to resort tothe means 
of purification common sense dictates, and remove 
this evil from the dwellings of so many people ; 


and when this has been effected, let the men of 


science go to work, and make a profit of what is 
at present a poison. We must acknowledge feel- 
ing a dread of such arrangements being carried 
on near at home, lest the reservoirs should have a 
similar effect to that caused by the temporar 
accumulations in the days of the Great Plague. 

The “ lay stalls,” or places for the reception of 
the refuse of the City, were close to the City ; and 
we learn that, when plagues broke out, or as the 
population increased, these extensive nuisances 
were removed a short distance by trimming mea- 
sures. 

The keepers of lay-stalls had their inte 
had those who managed the sanitary condition of 


system in dwellings. 


Paris as manure over the surrounding district. It 
must not be forgotten, however, that the cesspools 
of the capital have a most serious effect, and that 
the per-centage of deaths in Paris is far greater 
than in London, and agrees with that of other 
places where the refuse is retained. 


We have received letters enough on the all- 
absorbing question of town drainage to fill a 
number of the Builder, but they mostly repeat 
views which have been expressed again and again. 
Of pamphlets, too, there is a tolerable crop. To 
some of these we will briefly refer. 

“The Sewage Question and State of the River 
Thames,” by B. Young and P. Brown, urges that 
the solid matters may be separated from the liquid 
by simple subsidence. 


the river, and are to discharge into covered 
“sumps,” where the deposit is to take place. 
Authorities, we may note here, including Mr. 
Hawksley, consider that iron pipes would prove 
unequal to the purpose,—would fracture under 
the pressure of surrounding earth. 

“The Thames” is a vigorously-written letter 
| of eight pages, by Robert Kemp, calling for the 
formation of a Great Sanitary League, to embank 
the Thames on both sides, aud construct a sewer 
in each embankment to convey the sewage into 
reservoirs below Gravesend, where it may be made 
into an article of commerce. He would further 
have a dam across the Thames below Gravesend, 
to secure high water for all business hours. Fine 
warehouses and other buildings are to line the 
banks of the Thames, and railways to give accom- 
modation. Money is no object. 

Mr. W. Coningham, M.P. has printed for ciren- 
lation, under the title, “Purification of the 
Thames,” a letter from Mr. F..O. Ward, reiter- 
ating the principle that the whole of the rainfall is 
= to the river, the whole of the sewage to the 
soil. 

“The proper outfall for the London sewage,” 
says Mr. Ward, “is not this or that point of 
the river or of the sea, but a suitable tract of 
land growing exhausting crops. Fifty farms of 
1,000 acres each, might be raised in value, at 
least 10/. per acre per annum, by irrigation with 
the London sewage. This would produce 500,0002. 
per annum, equivalent at 5 per cent. to 10,000,000/, 
of capital. This ought not to be thrown into the 
sea, 

In the next place I would point out that just 











y | 48, on the one hand, the sewage proper should be 


carefully diverted from the Thames, just so, on 
the other hand, should the rainfall be carefully 
directed to the Thames, to aid its scour; which 
suffers by every drop withdrawn. To divert a 
rain-brook is to mutilate a river. And every 
extension of an intercepting system having the 
amputation of tributaries for its object and effect, 
must progressively impoverish the main stream.” 

The London sewage proper is manageable ; 








The sewers are to be of 
strong iron pipes, embedded in the bed or bank of 


| tubes. The rain and sewage tunnels of the 


A portion of the Parisian press point with pride | Metropolitan Board he maintains _would be a 
to the cleanness of the river which flows through | costly and colossal blunder ; but he is disposed to 
their capital, and remark upon the benefits which | believe they will be obsolete before they are 
arise from the application of the sewage of | begun. 


“A Letter to the Right Hon. Lord John 
Manners, M.P.” by Mr. Hitchman, of Leamington 
(Glover, Leamington), proposes to render the 
line of a canal a conduit, to convey sewage 1n iron 
tubes along or under it, so as to render sewage 
matter available for the improvement of the land. 

The sewage is to be intercepted and pumped up 
continuously “by a few 200-horse power steam- 
engines, placed at certain distances along the 
banks of the Thames.” The line of canal he 
suggests is that from London to Birmingham. In 
a second letter the author offers prizes for the best 
two essays on the most approved method of con- 
solidating sewage and irrigating the land. 

In “ Unpolluted Streams,” a letter to the Chief 
Commissioner, by George Coode (Ridgway), we 
get an approach to what Mr. Hitchman wants, 
namely,—a description of an ingenious apparatus 
for distributing sewer water over land with even- 
ness and without damage to the crops. Mr. 
Coode assumes that all sewage can be profitably 
placed upon cultivable ground, nearest adjacent to 
the place where it is produced, and that no such 
sewage need run any farther than to the nearest 
cultivable ground upon which it can be spread. 
Further, that every sewer should therefore be 
made to landward. A belt of 30,000 acres would 
take all the sewage of the metropolis, and 1,300 
of his implements, working twelve hours a day, 
would distribute it. We are not yet in a position 
to recommend the adoption of the scheme, how- 
ever useful the apparatus may be in special cases. 








THE ROYAL ENGINEER DEPARTMENT. 
BARRACKS. 

Smr,—Unfortunately the “evil effects of an 
existing system,” have alienated me for a time 
from my native land, and I now, for convenience 
of transmission, receive my welcome monthly 
part of the Builder, late in the month after pab- 
lication, instead of the weekly number every Satur- 
day as formerly. This will account for my delay in 
answering “ C. E.’s” attacks;—not on the “palpa- 
ble blunders of an establishment :” let them be well 
ventilated, if he wills it, for every thinking man 
must be aware that no establishment, however 
well adapted to the purpose, is free from defects 
which might be remedied by a just and liberal 
criticism ;—but “C. E.” descends to impugn the 
moral character of the department in several 
points, 
1. In stating that contractors are paid higher 
than their contract prices. 

2. Implying that measurements are unfairly 

taken. 
3. Stating that the estimates are necessarily €x- 
cessive, and that the expenditure must 
with the estimates, 


To all these I say, if “C. E.” knows of any con- 
tractor being paid too highly, er of any collasion 
between the department and the contractor, let 
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the facts be stated in the proper quarter for the 


public benefit. 

I have been in the service for some years, and 
have been connected with works large and small, 
but never knew of any such practices as your cor- 
respondent shadows forth from the prominence of 
his superior moral elevation. 

I will endeavour to answer a few of “C. E.’s” 
vapourings, hoping he is not a man on whom dis- 
appointment has left its mark. But before enter- 
ing on the questions affecting themmeral status of 
the department, will you permit me ‘to mention 
other places which require veutilation:as well as 
barracks. Has “C. E.” forgothem the Palace at 
Westminster, and the conflicting opinions on the 
ventilation of that meble pile? Have _ other 
structures been equally chjectionable? My ox- 
perience of barracks, andef seldiers using ther, 
leads me to conclude that all veutilztion must be 
secured from the control of ‘the occupants of the 
rooms, for the British brave.is netvery calculating 
as to conseqnences, and will always stop a vent if 
there is the slightest change of teurperature. 

One plan of ventilation which was submitted 
by me in the barrack competition (and if “C. E.”* 


knows a better tet him adept the same way of" 


promulgating it), iste imtreduce cold air through 
a perforated skirting by means of pipes of suffi- 
cient capacity (er longitudinal openings in the 
walls, if hollow trick), a little abeve the floor, and 
cove the walls over the heads of the men with 





speare, and say, “He that steals my purse, steals 
trash,” &c. Set inquiries afloat, and, to quote 
another of your correspondents, “Don’t he afraid 
of draughts: give us plenty of air, plenty of ‘the 
press, plenty of open, manly straightforwarédness, 
and contempt of all holes and corners: don’t even 
be afraid of a breeze,—it will do geed:” I would 
suggest a few points of consideration when the 
committee of inquiry assemble, viz:—comparison 
of the following -—Barracks versus public buila- 
ings and private houses, in ventilation, drainage, 
agreement of estimate with exeention ; cost per 
head of successful ventilation; ditto drainage ; 
cost of failures in each ; cost of superintendence; 
sanitary state as to mortality, &. &e. 
A CLERK or Works, R. EB. D. 





ADVANCE OF BROMPTON. 
Tas suburb, so recently a rural and sylvan 
retreat, is progressing by rapid strides to a posi- 
fion of primary importance. The magnificent 
new reads lately formed around the grounds of 
the National Exhibition, together with the collee- 
tions of art enshrined in their present temporary 
constructions, gave the first great stimulus to im- 
provements: these arise every year, and seem to 
crowd in upen the quarter consecutively ; so that 


the whole south-western limb is destined to be- 





come, perhaps, the most valuable and remarkable 
partion of the outlying metropolis 


where plants cannot grow, and a park with plan- 
tations, trees, and a lake, where game cannot be 
preserved, is owing to the deticiency of 
leading roads: nevertheless, Brompten and Ken- 
sington are rapidly advancing, and must join 
hands with Pimlico. 

Standing 30 feet above tida} level, upon a dry 
sandy-grevel subsoil, Brompton is permanently a 
residential neighbourhoed, skirting the town : its 
temperature is mild, and for winter quurters there 
is no vieinal suburb se @esirable; whilst its 
proximity to the Park and'Gardens, and its great 
population, prove that im summer there is none 
better, nor more salabriows. New buildings are 
in progress in various: 
a eee plot < about 3§ to 4 acres, between the 

xhibition and Brompton Church, the Oratory, 
founded only four back, is now rising into 
large proportions, The church, which, like the 
Exhibition, was intended to be only temporary, 
extended some 100 feet from the read. Without 
any external pretensions, is appeared like an elon- 
gated store, or barn: when, just four weeks back, 
the roof was suddenly elevated, by poles, tackle, 





and crabs, to a height of 42 feet, the walls were 
then raised in solid plaim brickwork, and now, in 
the fifth week, the whole is covered in, and the 
ceilings, together with the interior, are being 
pushed forward by some 150 workmen towards 
completion. 

Some additions have been made tothe building, 
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“C, E.” takes our characters, we must quote Shak-| of Chelsea a nursery-ground of some 30 acres, | Penn. 
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by a glass dome, about 3 feet 6 inches in 
diameter, and an inch thick, silvered inside like 
a looking-glass. The recommendations to be 
urged in favour of this novel auxiliary to my 
design, are as follow:— First. It ts a purpose 
for the column. Secondly. Its thorough unique- 
ness answers more ends than one. The fact of 
this monument being viewed from a distance, 
precluding the use of statuary or allegoric sculp- 
ture, and also pre-supposing that even an inscrip- 
tion could be read only by the few who may make a 
close inspection, renders it desirable that the 
monument, either in itself or in its parts, should 
be calculated to excite curiosity and provoke in- 
quiry; and as one means of obtaining this object, 
I have adopted the expedient of the glass dome, 
and calculate upon its acting thus :—A glass dome 
3 feet 6 inches in diameter, and silvered inside, 
so as to reflect like a mirror, at an elevation of 
90 feet above the very high ground upon which 
the monument is to stand, cannot but attract 
attention, even if foliage intervene ; for even in 
ordinary daylight or moonlight it could not be 
other than a very bright object ; and whenever 
the sun or moon shines upon it, its dazzling 
brightness will make it visible at many miles’ dis- | 





tance, and would at least provoke inquiry.” 

The other three designs submitted by the com- 
mittee to their referee were No. 12, by Messrs. | 
Mee and Ridley, London,—an obelisk: No. 102, | 
by Mr. J. T. Welchman, London, described as a | 
square tower of castellated Elizabethan style, with | 
heraldic figures at base, and finished at top with 
corbelled battlements, with round angle turrets 
andconical terminal ; height, 136 feet : and No. 114, 
by Mr. H. Fuller, of Manchester, described as a 
square channelled shaft, with square set angle but- 
tresses at base, supporting corbelled out gallery, 
terminating in a highly enriched spirelet, with 
pinnacles and flying buttresses; style, Transition 
Gothie; height, 159 feet. 














DRAINAGE AND HEALTH. 
DRAINAGE LITERATURE, 

Ir is to be feared that, in consequence of the 
panic which the condition of the Thames has 
caused, attempts will be made to stop the progress 
which has been with great difficulty effected in 
getting rid of cesspools from the dwellings of the 
great population of this metropolis. After a con- 
test of years against prejudices, interests, and 
ignorance, it has become an acknowledged fact, 


wards ; and a constant battle was kept up between 
the army which advocated the principle of health, 
and the other, which, it is to be hoped in ig- 
norance, considered the lay stalls salubrious. 

These ancient institutions, after a long and 
vigorous defence have retreated from the shores of 
the Thames at Blackfriars, &c. by slow marches, to 
Maiden-lane, Bethnal-green, and elsewhere ; and 
measures, which still require increased force, are 
now in operation to prevent the gathering of dust- 
heaps, by the removal of this waste to country 
places, where it will be useful. 

In order to improve the condition of the 
Thames, it has been suggested that no more 
sewage should be passed into it until the plans 
(which are not yet decided upon) are completed ; 
and a motion to that effect has even been 
proposed to, but very properly rejected by, the 
Metropolitan Board of Works. It will never do 
to stop those improvements which have produced 
such evident good. During no time in the history 
of London have so many houses been-drained as 
during the last six 
evident on the publ 
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that imperfect drainage, the retention and over- 
flow of cesspools, &c. are the sure means of destroy- 
ing a large amount of valuable life;—that thorough 
drainage, which consists in the removal of all 
animal and vegetable refuse, is the first principle 
of sanitary law. In nine cases out of ten, fever 
and cholera may be distinctly traced to the want 
of sufficient drainage. 

During the last few years this principle has 
been acknowledged, and the natural result has 
been a great salvation of life. In districts which, 
in times of pestilence, have been ravaged, the 
sewer-maker has been set to work ; and, when the 
necessary improvements have been made, these 
places stand in the Registrar-General’s reports 
amongst the most healthy in London. 

While we strongly advocate the necessity of 
drainage as a first principle, we do not overlook 
the benefits of pure water for household use, nor 
what is done by the skill of the physician; but it 
seems certain that, even if good water be provided 
and the advice of the ablest physicians,—if the 
atmosphere of a house is polluted with the gases 
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reservoirs below Gravesend, where it may be made 


into an article of commerce. He would further 
have a dam across the Thames below Gravesend, 
to secure high water for all business hours. Fine 
warehouses and other buildings are to line the 
banks of the Thames, and railways to give accom- 
modation. Money is no object. 

Mr. W. Coningham, M.P. has printed for cireu- 
lation, under the title, “Purification of the 








from cesspools, or surrounded by the effluvia 
which arises from earth impregnated with the 
waste water in which vegetables have been boiled, 
or by the accumulation of such matters in pools, 
the pure water and excellent remedies will be of 
but little avail. 

An imminent danger hangs over the metropolis, 
and the only wisdom is at once to resort tothe means 
of purification common sense dictates, and remove 
this evil from the dwellings of so many people ; 
and when this has been effected, let the men of 
science go to work, and make a profit of what is 
at present a poison. We must acknowledge feel- 
ing a dread of such arrangements being carried 
on near at home, lest the reservoirs should have a 
similar effect to that caused by the temporary 
accumulations in the days of the Great Plague. 

The “lay stalls,” or places for the reception of 
the refuse of the City, were close to the City ; and 
we learn that, when plagues broke out, or as the 
population increased, these extensive nuisances 
were removed a short distance by trimming mea- 
sures. 


Thames,” a letter from Mr. F. O. Ward, reiter- 
ating the principle that the whole of the rainfall is 
— to the river, the whole of the sewage to the 
soil. 

“The proper outfall for the London sewage,” 
says Mr. Ward, “is not this or that point of 
the river or of the sea, but a suitable tract of 
land growing exhausting crops. Fifty farms of 
1,000 acres each, might be raised in value, at 
least 10/. per acre per annum, by irrigation with 
the London sewage. This would produce 500,0002. 
per annum, equivalent at 5 per cent. to 10,000,000/. 
of capital. This ought not to be thrown into the 
sea. 

In the next place I would point out that just 
as, on the one hand, the sewage proper should be 
carefully diverted from the Thames, just so, on 
the other hand, should the rainfall be carefully 
directed to the Thames, to aid its scour; which 
suffers by every drop withdrawn. To divert a 
rain-brook is to mutilate a river. And every 
extension of an intercepting system having the 





tation of tributaries for its object and effect 
The keepers of lay-stalls had their interests so aoe: i i i : ey 
ana j ‘7 t 2 H ” 

h ad these hen the sanitary = of| must progressively impoverish the main stream. 


The London sewage proper is manageable; 
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the sewage and rainfall together too vast and 
variable for economical distribution. “ The 
London sewage proper,” the writer continues, 
“consists of the (say) 50,000,000 gallons 
which the water companies pump daily into the 
town, enriched with the residuary matter which 
this water takes up in its passage through the 
dwellings of the population. The average weight 
of residuum (excluding moisture) yielded to the 
sewage by each man, woman, and child, is two 
ounces per diem ; or, for the 2} million inhabitants 
of London, 139 tons per diem, containing, at 17 
per cent. 23} tons of nitrogen, equal to 28} tons 
of ammonia; which ammonia, at 6d. per lb. is 
worth 1,5977. The weight of the pipe-water thus 
enriched,—in other words, of the daily sewage 
proper, is, in round numbers, only 223,000 tons ; 
about as much as a heavy shower of rain throws 
down on 2,000 acres of land. This small and 
uniform daily sewage-flow would require only a 
couple of moderate-sized sewers (instead of several 
j colossal tunnels) to convey it away ; and, if neces- 
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would distribute it.” Weare not yer ms 
to recommend the adoption of the scheme, how- 
ever useful the apparatus may be in special cases. 








THE ROYAL ENGINEER DEPARTMENT. 
BARRACKS. 


Srr,—Unfortunately the “evil effects of an 
existing system,” have alienated me for a time 
from my native land, and I now, for convemience 
of transmission, receive my welcome monthly 
part of the Builder, late in the month after pab- 
lication, instead of the weekly number every Satur- 
day as formerly. This will account for my delay in 
answering “ C. E.’s” attacks;—not on the “palpa- 
ble blunders of an establishment :” let them be-well 
ventilated, if he wills it, for every thinking man 
must be aware that no establishment, however 
well adapted to the purpose, is free from defects 
which might be remedied by a just and liberal 
criticism ;—but “C. E.” descends to impugn the 
moral character of the department in several 
points, 

1. In stating that contractors are paid higher 
than their contract prices. 

2. Implying that measurements are unfairly 
taken. 

3. Stating that the estimates are necessarily ex- 
cessive, and that the expenditure must 
with the estimates. 


To all these I say, if “C. E.” knows of any con- 


tractor being paid too highly, or of any collusion 
between the Reovmvent and the contractor, let 
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the facts be stated in the proper quarter for the 
public benefit. 

I have been in the service for some years, and 
have been connected with works large and small, 
but never knew of any such practices as your cor- 
respondent shadows forth from the prominence of 
his superior moral elevation. 

I will endeavour to answer a few of “C. E.’s” 
vapourings, hoping he is not a man on whom dis- 
appointment has left its mark. But before enter- 
ing ou the questions affecting thewmeral status of 
the department, will you permit me ‘to mention 
other places which require ventilation:as well as 
barracks. Has “C. E.” forgotten the Palace at 
Westminster, and the conflicting opinions on the 
ventilation of that meble pile? Have not other 
structures been equally ok mabe? My ex- 
perience of barracks, andvef sdldiers using ‘thera, 
leads me to conclude that all ventilation must he 
secured from the-comtrol of ‘the of the 
rooms, for the British brave is net-very calculating 
as to ‘ wit : fs stoy a vent if 












speare, and say, “He that steals my purse, steals 
trash,” &c. Set inquiries afloat, and, to quote 
another of your correspondents, “Don’t be afraid 
of draughts: give us plenty of air, plenty of the 
press, plenty of open, manly straightforwaréness, 
and contempt of all holes and corners: don’t even 
be afraid of a breeze,—it will do geod.” I would 
suggest a few points of consideration when the 
committee of inquiry assemble, viz.—comparison 
of the following -—Barracks versus public build- 
ings and private houses, in ventilation, drainage, 
agreement of estimate with exeention ; cost per 
head of successful ventilation; ditto drainage ; 
cost of failures in each ; cost of superintendence; 
sanitary state as to mortality, &. &e. 
A CLerK or Works, R. E. D. 





ADVANCE OF BROMP®PON. 

Tas suburb, so recently a rural and sylvan 
retreat, is progressing by rapid strides to a posi- 
ot prin ary importance. The magnificent 
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to good and leading | 
! The new railway 

shange this state of 
vill effectuate that | 
2 public behoof can 
se of two years there 





where plants cannot grow, and a park with plan- 
tations, trees, and.a lake, where game cannot be 
preserved, is altogether a ‘tothe deficiency of 
leading roads: nevertheless, Brompten and Ken- 
sington are rapidly advancing, and must join 
hands with Pimlico. 

Standing 30 feet above tidal level, upon a dry 
sandy-grevel subsoil, Brompton is permanently a 
residential neighbourhood, skirting the town : its 
temperature is mild, and ‘for winter quarters there 
is no viginal suburb se @esirable; whilst its 
proximity to the Park aad‘Gardens, and its great 

ion, prove that im summer there is none 
‘better, nor more salabriows. New buildings are 
in progress in various quarters. 

On a plot of about 3} to 4 acres, between the 
Exhibition and Church, the Oratory, 
founded only four years back, is now rising into 
large proportions, The church, which, like the 
Exhibition, was intended to be only temporary, 
extended some 100 feet from the read. Without 
any external pretensions, it appeared like an elon- 
gated store, or barn: when, just four weeks back, 
the roof was s elevated, by poles, tackle, 
and crabs, to a height of 42 feet, the walls were 
then raised in selid plaim brickwork, and now, in 
the fifth week, the whole is covered in, and the 
ceilings, together with the interior, are being 
pushed forward by some 150 workmen towards 
completion. 

Some additions have been made tothe building, 
which is in the form ofa Greek eross: it has been 
elongated to 140:feet, anda transept also erected, 
‘the portion on the east, or rather north-east, side 











“ay, | being furnished with am organ, by Bishop, of 


colossal size, which is the third in power and 
| quality erected in England, the first being that 
| in St. George’s Hall, Liver andthe second that 
in the Crystal Palace. western transept con- 





aisle through arches, and will be finished in sump- 
tuous style. 

The order adopted throughout the interior is 
Corinthian. The grand altar, elevated upon a 
stadium some three feet above the floor level, will 
be adorned with stone columns thirty feet high, 
surmounted by an entablature and open dome, 
the finish whereof will be elaborate. The ceiling 
throughout the whole length is divided by beams 
resting upon wrought stone corbels, into squares 
of about six feet, and ready to receive the enrich- 
ments in conformity with the general design. 
There are spaces left open for the arrangement of 
“sun-lights,” such as produce, by means of gas 
burning in the space above the ceiling, magical 
effects in the Law Institution and most of the 
club-houses. 

Whatever may be the result in hearing the 


| preacher, or what the acoustic properties of the 
|edifice may turn out, from an organ encased in 
| the extended transept, cannot be predicated ; but 
: as to ventilation, and the supply of heat throughout 

we en the church, endeavour has been made to secure 
| es so aceon |a genial temperature. This extensive undertaki 

ns |is to be finished for Divine Service by the 16tl 

, a ve of of September next. Mr. J. J. Scoles is the archi- 
npton, Kensington, | tect. : 
we but two tortuous! The massive building occupied by the brother- 


estimate # T have ve known architects ; i ; : i ret ¢ ste as toe. ls: it accom- 
the e | « Rave known arciy in civil /roads, leading »y mazy windings to Piccadilly. | hood is not yet complete as to externa D 
practice more than double their estimate, and "The main Usronghtares are those conducting | modates eA AF SE aI 
cause woful faces to their employers, and very re- | from Kensington, from Earl’s-court, and from jand the grounds, _ an ac rte — r analy 
luctant cheques on their bankers. Brompton to a common point of junction at ' laid out and ae : Sa) bei ar ren oe ° — 
4. Where he picked up that monstrous idea| Knightsbridge ; and one other, leading from Bat- {not as yet wholly cu peo me. er ao 
that the sum voted for a service must be spent; | tersea, by the King’s-road to Buckingham Palace. ‘rural. It is not mten r oe ean 
and that the contractor’s bill must tally with the| There is one point at, or close to, Pelham- | progress shall be rapes reagan a 
original estimate. There certainly must be float- | crescent, whence two great principal thoroughfares |4¢ 38 anticipated t - rom nee = smh 8 
ing in “C. E.’s” mind some vision of per-centage | ought to branch off; the first, in a direct line, | @#ound ~~ — ry ulding i > 
which only induces prodigality in a person of a low ‘through the Pavilion grounds to Eaton-square dral will De ere — , mere 
moral standing in civil practice, but could be of| and Buckingham Palace (by the end of Sloane-| Whilst on this subject, and - close a — 
no avail to a paid civil servant of theCrown. On | street); the other, straight to Chelsea-bridge : the | not altogether —— to : ere - 
the contrary, my endeavour has been to spend the | latter would be but a short mile to the railway | note down a position which, a — ten a 
public money as I spend my own—sparingly ; and | terminus at the new bridge; the former, little | matter of importance to geo Lbeing 0 a y; 
I have effected a saving of some thousands of} more than one mile and a quarter to Buckingham | or only as a grand feature : civ — a vee 
pounds, which commanding royal engineers always Palace, or to the Grand Central Terminus; be- | may be worthy of a ae - “ani ere a é i 
applaud instead of condemn. | sides, at this point (Pelham-crescent), the leading of junction at Knightsbri dae =< Sipe 
As to inquiry into organization and working of | roads from Kensington, and from the princely Western routes meet, am - P na - ~~ 
the Royal Engineer Department, if inquiry will | quarter of Hyde-park- gate, S.W. would strike in.| Street. The property oe near te _ eters 
prevent a man from having to pay a hundred or | upon the new roads here suggested, just at the | gusset or point of — ect cere 
two in taking his family abroad, from extra ex- | Crescent, from which they are but a short distance ton and F oe vate tt pe or naan 
penses in arresting the destructive tendencies of | removed. ek it is close a t pees’ erlleese 831 SCI 
heat under a burning sun, from a like heat in| There may, and probably will be, a continuation | There 1s already * Ce to Piceadilly and cies to 
returning home, and every few years removing | also made of Sloane-street, which, running south | 120 feet, show ing. orth ae 
from John O’Groat’s to Land’s End, pray inquire | from the concentric point at Knightsbridge, would | Albert Gate. A rf Is onene, 
and re-inquire; but let such inquiries be in con-| lead, with a very slight deviation, towards the | erection of a church: 
sonance with the ninth command. Let “C. E.” | south-east, almost direct to ag Railway- | 
either prove the department swindlers, or rob bridge. These changes would induce an imme- | : 
them set of that aad right which is their glory | diate improvement of the whole district as a) A STATUE FOR ee Baer 
and only pride. The country take pretty sure | business quarter, but not by a continued affecta- Howe has presented — eens er a m5 
caution that they should not be wealthy: the | tion of the style of Belgravian terraces. @ statue of Religion, y Rou a - oe 
military take the credit of their work; and if! That there should to this day exist on the flats | guineas. The work was execu or ™m 
“C, E.” takes our characters, we must quote Shak- | of Chelsea a nursery-ground of some 30 acres, | Penn. 
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by a glass dome, about 3 feet 6 inches in 
diameter, and an inch thick, silvered inside like 
a looking-glass. The recommendations to be 
urged in favour of this novel auxiliary to my 
design, are as follow: — First. It is a purpose 
for the column. Secondly. Its thorough unique- 
ness answers more ends than one. The fact of 
this monument being viewed from a distance, 
precluding the use of statuary or allegoric sculp- 
ture, and also pre-supposing that even an inscrip- 
tion could be read only by the few who may make a 
close inspection, renders it desirable that the 
monument, either in itself or in its parts, should 
be calculated to excite curiosity and provoke in- 
quiry ; and as one means of obtaining this object, 
I have adopted the expedient of the glass dome, 
and caleulate upon its acting thus :—A glass dome 
3 feet 6 inches in diameter, and silvered inside, 
so as to reflect like a mirror, at an elevation of 
90 feet above the very high ground upon which 
the monument is to stand, cannot but attract 
attention, even if foliage intervene ; for even in 
ordinary daylight or moonlight it could not be 
other than a very bright object ; and whenever 
the sun or moon shines upon it, its dazziing 
brightness will make it visible at many miles’ dis- | 
tanee, and would at least provoke inquiry.” 

The other three designs submitted by the com- 
mittee to their referee were No. 12, by Messrs. 
Mee and Ridley, London,—an obelisk: No. 102, | 





wards ; and a constant battle was kept up between 
the army which advocated the principle of health, 
and the other, which, it is to be hoped in ig- 
norance, considered the lay stalls salubrious. 

These ancient institutions, after a long and 
vigorous defence have retreated from the shores of 
the Thames at Blackfriars, &c. by slow marches, to 
Maiden-lane, Bethnal-green, and elsewhere ; and 
measures, which still require increased force, are 
now in operation to prevent the gathering of dust- 
heaps, by the removal of this waste to country 
places, where it will be useful. 

In order to improve the condition of the 
Thames, it has been suggested that no more 
sewage should be passed into it until the plans 
(which are not yet decided upon) are completed ; 
and a motion to that effect has even been 
proposed to, but very properly rejected by, the 
Metropolitan Board of Works. It will never do 
to stop those improvements which have produced 
such evident good. During no time in the history 
of London have so many houses been drained as 
during the last six years, and the good effect is 
evident on the public health. If a feeling should 


| go abroad that the proper drainage of houses is to 


be stopped, those who have the sanitary care of 
neighbourhoods will have obstacles of various 
kinds thrown in their way, and many will relax 
and grow lukewarm in this useful work. The 
years of delay have produced a dangerous condi- 


by Mr. J. T. Welchman, London, described as a | tion of the Thames, and that must be remedied. , 
square tower of castellated Elizabethan style, with | Still, of the two dangers, that of the Thames is | banks of the river, but in the basements of houses, 


heraldic figures at base, and finished at top with 
corbelled battlements, with round angle turrets 
andconical terminal ; height, 136 feet : and No. 114, 
by Mr. H. Fuller, of Manchester, described as a 
square channelled shaft, with square set angle but- 
tresses at base, supporting corbelled out gallery, 
terminating in a highly enriched spirelet, with 
pinnacles and flying buttresses; style, Transition 
Gothie; height, 159 feet. 








DRAINAGE AND HEALTH. 
DRAINAGE LITERATURE. 


Ir is to be feared that, in consequence of the 
panic which the condition of the Thames has 
caused, attempts will be made to stop the progress 
which has been with great difficulty effected in 
getting rid of cesspools from the dwellings of the 
great population of this metropolis. After a con- 
test of years against prejudices, interests, and 
ignorance, it has become an acknowledged fact, 
that imperfect drainage, the retention and over- 
flow of cesspools, &c. are the sure means of destroy - 
ing a large amount of valuable life ;—that thorough 
drainage, which consists in the removal of all 
animal and vegetable refuse, is the first principle 
of sanitary law. In nine cases out of ten, fever 
and cholera may be distinctly traced to the want 
of sufficient drainage, 

During the last few years this principle has 
been acknowledged, and the natural result has 
been a great salvation of life. In districts which, 
in times of pestilence, have been ravaged, the 
sewer-maker has been set to work ; and, when the 
necessary improvements have been made, these 
places stand in the Registrar-General’s reports 
amongst the most healthy in London. 

While we strongly advocate the necessity of 
drainage as a first principle, we do not overlook 
the benefits of pure water for household use, nor 
what is done by the skill of the physician; but it 
seems certain that, even if good water be provided 
and the advice of the ablest physicians,—if the 
atmosphere of a house is polluted with the gases 
from cesspools, or surrounded by the efffuvia 
which arises from earth impregnated with the 
waste water in which vegetables have been boiled, 
or by the accumulation of such matters in pools, 
the pure water and excellent remedies will be of 
but little avail. 

An imminent danger hangs over the metropolis, 
and the only wisdom is at once to resort tothe means 
of purification common sense dictates, and remove 
this evil from the dwellings of so many people ; 
and when this has been effected, let the men of 
science go to work, and make a profit of what is 
at present a poison. We must acknowledge feel- 

ing a dread of such arrangements being carried 
on near at home, lest the reservoirs should have a 
similar effeet to that caused by the temporar 
accumulations in the days of the 


Great Plague, 
The “lay stalls,” or places for the rommtiea, of 


the refuse of the City, were close to the City 
) 3 and 
we learn that, when plagues broke out, or Q the 
population ryervey these extensive nuisances 
— 9p a short distance by trimming mea- 

The keepers of lay-stalls had their i 

nterests, so 
had those who managed the sanitary condition of 


system in dwellings. 


their capital, and remark upon the benefits which 


Paris as manure over the surrounding district. It 
must not be forgotten, however, that the cesspools 
of the capital have a most serious effect, and that 
the per-centage of deaths in Paris is far greater 
than in London, and agrees with that of other 
places where the refuse is retained. 

We have received letters enough on the all- 
absorbing question of town drainage to fill a 
number of the Builder, but they mostly repeat 
views which have been expressed again and again. 


some of these we will briefly refer. 
Thames,” by B. Young and P. Brown, urges that 
by simple subsidence. 


the river, and are to discharge into covered 
“sumps,” where the deposit is to take place. 
Authorities, we may note here, including Mr. 
Hawksley, consider that iron pipes would prove 
unequal to the purpose,—would fracture under 
the pressure of surrounding earth. 

“The Thames” is a vigorously-written letter 
of eight pages, by Robert Kemp, calling for the 
formation of a Great Sanitary League, to embank 
the Thames on both sides, and construct a sewer 
in each embankment to convey the sewage into 
reservoirs below Gravesend, where it may be made 
into an article of commerce. He would further 
have a dam across the Thames below Gravesend, 
to secure high water for all business hours. Fine 
warehouses and other buildings are to line the 
banks of the Thames, and railways to give accom- 
modation. Money is no object. 

Mr. W. Coningham, M.P. has printed for ciren- 
lation, under the title, “Purification of the 
Thames,” a letter from Mr. F. O. Ward, reiter- 
ating the principle that the whole of the rainfall is 
_ to the river, the whole of the sewage to the 
soil. 

“The proper outfall for the London sewage,” 
says Mr. Ward, “is not this or that point of 
the river or of the sea, but a suitable tract of 
land growing exhausting crops. Fifty farms of 
1,000 acres each, might be raised in value, at 
least 10/. per acre per annum, by irrigation with 
the London sewage. This would produce 500,000/, 
per annum, equivalent at 5 per cent. to 10,000,000/, 
of capital. This ought not to be thrown into the 
sea. 

In the next place I would point out that just 
as, on the one hand, the sewage proper should be 
carefully diverted from the Thames, just so, on 
the other hand, should the rainfall be carefully 








suffers by every drop withdrawn, To divert a 
rain-brook is to mutilate a river. And every 
extension of an intercepting system having the 
amputation of tributaries for its object and effect, 
| must progressively impoverish the main stream.” 
| The London sewage proper is manageable ; 








OES 





the sewage and rainfall together too vast and 
variable for economical distribution. “ The 
London sewage proper,” the writer continues, 
“consists of the (say) 50,000,000 gallons 
which the water companies pump daily into the 
town, enriched with the residuary matter which 
this water takes up in its passage through the 
dwellings of the population. The average weight 
of residuum (excluding moisture) yielded to the 
sewage by each man, woman, and child, is two 
ounces per diem ; or, for the 2} million inhabitants 
of London, 139 tons per diem, containing, at 17 
per cent, 23} tons of nitrogen, equal to 28} tons 
of ammonia; which ammonia, at 6d. per lb. is 
worth 1,597/7. The weight of the pipe-water thus 
enriched,—in other words, of the daily sewage 
proper, is, in round numbers, only 223,000 tons; 
about as much as a heavy shower of rain throws 
down on 2,000 acres of land. This small and 
uniform daily sewage-flow would require only a 
couple of moderate-sized sewers (instead of several 
colossal tunnels) to convey it away ; and, if neces- 
sary, it could be pumped this way or that by steam 
power, as easily as a lady pours tea into this or 
that cup at her pleasure.” 

Deodorization he considers at best a costly 
and imperfect palliative, and quite imprac- 
ticable, precisely when most needed,—i. e. 
'“when heavy showers are sweeping from the 
sewers the largest masses of putrescent filth.” The 
| battle of interception is to be fought not on the 


| 





less than that of the revival of the cesspool | not with monstrous tunnels, but with modest 


| tubes. The rain and sewage tunnels of the 


A portion of the Parisian press point with pride | Metropolitan Board he maintains would be a 
to the cleanness of the river which flows through 


costly and colossal blunder ; but he is disposed to 
believe they will be obsolete before they are 


arise from the application of the sewage of | begun. 


“A Letter to the Right Hon. Lord John 
Manners, M.P.” by Mr. Hitchman, of Leamington 
(Glover, Leamington), proposes to render the 
line of a canal a conduit, to convey sewage in iron 
tubes along or under it, so as to render sewage 
matter available for the improvement of the land. 

The sewage is to be intercepted and pumped up 
continuously “by a few 200-horse power steam- 
engines, placed at certain distances along the 
banks of the Thames.” The line of canal he 
suggests is that from London to Birmingham. In 


Of pamphlets, too, there is a tolerable crop. To | ® second letter the author offers prizes for the best 


two essays on the most approved method of con- 


“The Sewage Question and State of the River solidating sewage and irrigating the land. 


In “ Unpolluted Streams,” a letter to the Chief 


the solid matters may be separated from the liquid Commissioner, by George Coode (Ridgway), we 
The sewers are to be of | get an approach to what Mr. Hitchman wants, 
strong iron pipes, embedded in the bed or bank of | !@mely,—a description of an ingenious apparatus 


for distributing sewer water over land with even- 
ness and without damage to the crops. Mr. 
Coode assumes that all sewage can be profitably 
placed upon cultivable ground, nearest adjacent to 
the place where it is produced, and that no such 
sewage need run any farther than to the nearest 
cultivable ground upon which it can be spread. 
Further, that every sewer should therefore be 
made to landward. A belt of 30,000 acres would 
take all the sewage of the metropolis, and 1,300 
of his implements, working twelve hours a day, 
would distribute it. We are not yet in a position 
to recommend the adoption of the scheme, how- 
ever useful the apparatus may be in special cases. 

















THE ROYAL ENGINEER DEPARTMENT. 
BARRACKS. 
Sm,—Unfortunately the “evil effects of an 
existing system,” have alienated me for a time 
from my native land, and I now, for convenience 
of transmission, receive my welcome monthly 
part of the Builder, late in the month after pab- 
lication, instead of the weekly number every Satur- 
day as formerly. This will account for my delay in 
answering “ C. E.’s” attacks;—not on the “palpa- 
ble blunders of an establishment :” let them bewell 
ventilated, if he wills it, for every thinking man 
must be aware that no establishment, however 
well adapted to the purpose, is free from defects 
which might be remedied by a just and liberal 
criticism ;—but “C. E.” descends to impugn the 
moral character of the department in several 
points. 
1. In stating that contractors are paid higher 
than their poner Sor prices. oe 
2. Implying that measurements are unfairly 


directed ¢o the Thames, to aid its scour; which | taken 


3. Stating that the estimates are necessarily €x- 
cessive, and that the expenditure must correspond 
with the estimates. e 

To all these I say, if “C. E.” knows of any con- 
tractor being paid too highly, er of any collusion 
between the department and the eoutractor, let 
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the facts be stated in the proper quarter for the 
public benefit. 

I have been in the service for some years, and 
have been connected with works large and small, 
but never knew of any such practices as your cor- 
respondent shadows forth from the prominence of 
his superior moral elevation. 

I will endeavour to answer a few of “C. E.’s” 
vapourings, hoping he is not a man on whom dis- 
appointment has left its mark. But before enter- 
ing on the questions affecting themeral status of 
the department, will you permit me to mention 
other places which require ventilation:as-well as 
barracks. Has “C. E.” forgotten the Palace at 
Westminster, and the conflicting opinions on the 
ventilation of that meble pile? Have — other 
structures been ‘ok mabe ? Y @x- 
perience of tarrecineiaeliiies using ther, 
leads me to conclude that-all ventilztion nrust be 
secured from the-eontrol of the occupants of the 
rooms, for the British brave.is net very calculating 


speare, and say, “He that steals my purse, steals 
trash,” &c. Set inquiries afloat, and, to quote 
another of your correspondents, “Don’t he afraid 
of draughts: give us plenty of air, plenty of ‘the 
press, plenty of open, manly straightforwaréness, 
and contempt of all holes and corners: don’t even 
be afraid of a breeze,—it will do goed.” 1 would 
suggest a few points of consideration when the 
committee of inquiry assemble, viz:—comparison 
of the following -—Barracks verses public build- 
ings and private houses, in ventilation, drainage, 
agreement of estimate with exeention ; enst per 
head of successful ventilation; ditto drainage ; 
cost of failures in each; cost of superintendence:; 
| Sanitary state as to mortality, &c. &e. 

A CLERK or Works, R. E. D. 





ADVANCE OF BROMPTON. 





as to conseqnenees, and will always stop a vent if retreat, is progressing by rapid strides to a posi- 


there is the slightest change of teurperature. 

One plan of ventilation which was submitted 
by me in the barrack competition (and if “C. E. 
knows a better let him adept the same way 
promulgating it), is:te imtreduce cold air t 
a perforated skirting by means of pipes of suffi- 
cient capacity (er longitudinal openings in the 
walls, if hollow trick), a little above the fleer, and 
cove the walls over the heads of the men with 
perforated zinc or other metal eomnected with the 
flues in the chimney shafts for the winter, and to 
open a larger space or pipe foreeld air, and addi- 
tional vents, say carried under slate roofs, or 
opening into the external atmosphere, for the 
vitiated air in summer. 

As to the means, it is a very necessary word to 
hungry place-hunters, and is equally necessary to 


the place-keepers, for that the civil branch of the lthe Exhibition roads were laid out: but these 


Engineer Department is not too well paid, I think 
even our enemies will confess. For as the Builder 
has very truly observed, we are named clerks of 
works (and paid as such), but are actually archi- 
tects and civil engineers. Therefore, I sincerely 
hope Parliament will look to the means. But i 
the hon. members of the House of Commons are | 
to be the judges of the means of ventilation and 
drainage, will they do better for the soldier than | 
they did for themselves ? | 
“C. E” may call for inquiry. I retort the call 
on “C, E.” :— 


the schedule prices, and more than the measured 
value of the work. 

2. If he ever knew measurements to be unfairly 
taken? Andif he is aware that all measurements 
are so taken that (excepting buried work) every 
dimension can be checked and identified on the 
work ? 

3. If he is a professional man, whether, in pre- 


tion of primary importance. The magnificent 
‘mew reads lately formed around the grounds of 


* | the National Exhibition, together with the collee- 


tions of art enshrined in their present tem 
eonstructions, gave the first great stimulus*te im- 
provements: these arise every year, and seem to 
| crowd in upon the quarter consecsttiveby ; so that 
the whole south-western limb is destined to be- 
come, perhaps, the most valuable amd remarkable 
perfion of the outlying metropolis 

| The Grand Central Junction Railroad, with its 
| station at the Pimlico Basin, its projected hotels: 
}and amended causeways, must clear away many 
| of the clustered and obscene masses that defile 
;most of the approaches to the modernized crea- 
| tions of wealth on the Grosvenor estate. These, 
| with their wide thoroughfares, were the wonder 
of oppidans, until the Cromwell, the Princes, and 


> 


j}even with the long parallelogram yelept Eaton- | 
isquare, have sunk in estimation since the Great | 
Exhibition has given expression to the public | 
| taste; encouraging at the same time the geniusof | 


speculators and great contractors, who view the 
aggregate millions, as to the increased require- 
ments for streets and lines of interecommunication | 
expanded to 100 feet. 

The new and beautiful bridge at Battersea is 
finished. At present it is but the beginning of 
the end. On one side there is a railway terminus: 


; on the other it is blocked by a toll, and actually | 
1. To explain how contractors are paid above has no leading duct! Close to good and leading | 


routes, it has no thoroughfare! The new railway 
|and its approaches will soon change this state of 
‘things. Private enterprise will effectuate that 
'which officials acting for the public behoof can 
never realize. Before the lapse of two years there 
must be a way both to and from the great central 
station ; and that way must be free, to be remune- 
jrative. The prosperity of the company depends 


Tas suburb, so recently a rural and sylvan: 


where plants cannot grow, and a park with plan- 
tations, trees, and a luke, where game cannot be 
preserved, is ‘to the deficiency of 
leading roads: nevertheless, Brompten and Ken- 
sington are rapidly advancing, and must join 
hands with Pimlico. 

Standing 30 feet above tidal level, upon a dry 
sandy-gravel subsoil, Brompton is permanently a 
residential neighbourhood, skirting the town : its 
temperature is mild, and for winter quarters there 
is no viginal suburb se @esirable; whilst its 
proximity to the Park aad‘Gardens, and its great 

ion, prove that im summer there is none 
better, nor more salubriows. New buildings are 
in progress in various: 
a mete plot = about 3§ to 4 acres, between the 
xhibition and Brempton Church, the Oratory, 
founded only four years back, is now rising 6 
large proportions, The church, which, like the 
Exhibition, was intended to be only temporary, 
extended some 100 feet fromthe read. Without 
any external pretensions, is appeared like an elon- 
gated store, or barn: when, just four weeks back, 
the roof was suddenly elevated, by poles, tackle, 
| and crabs, to a height of 42 feet, the walls were 
then raised in solid plaim brickwork, and now, in 
the fifth week, the whole is covered in, and the 
ceilings, together with the interiox, are being 
pushed forward by some 150 workmen towards 
| completion. 

Some additions have been nade tothe building, 
which is in the form ofa Greek eross: it has been 
elongated to 140 feet, anda transept also erected, 
the portion on the east, or rather north-east, side 
being furnished with an organ, by Bishop, of 
colossal size, which is the third m power and 
| quality erected in England, the first being that 
| in St. George’s Hall, Liver andthe second that 

in the Crystal Palace. western transept con- 
| sists of two chapels, which are open to the main 
| aisle through arches, and will be finished in sump- 
tuous style. 

| The order adopted throughout the interior is 
Corinthian. The altar, elevated upon a 
stadium some three feet above the floor level, will 
be adorned with stone columns thirty feet high, 
surmounted by an entablature and open dome, 
the finish whereof will be elaborate. The ceiling 
throughout the whole length is divided by beams 
resting upon wrought stone corbels, into squares 
| of about six feet, and ready to receive the enrich- 
{ments in conformity with the general design. 
There are spaces left open for the arrangement of 
“sun-lights,” such as produce, by means of gas 
| burning in the space above the ceiling, magical 
effects in the Law Institution and most of the 
club-houses. 

Whatever may be the result in hearing the 
|preacher, or what the acoustic properties of the 
|edifice may turn out, from an organ encased in 
i the extended transept, cannot be predicated ; but 
| as to ventilation, and the supply of heat throughout 











paring an estimate (particularly for alterations, as | upon the accessibility of their stations and ducts, | GPa gin ARNT CRS ARE ota 
the majority of barrack services are) he would not | and therefore roads must be practicable from the | *"® os rr . a This extensive undertaking 
allow a sum for contingencies ? And whether, in | great leading thoroughfares to the grand central | . ig rar d for Divine Service by the 16th 
his experience, he has not often found, with all terminus at Pimlico. lor ra eae eae ge ge RS YR AE ap 
his foresight, so much unseen work necessary in| At present the whole south-western suburbs of ried lea ali, 
making the alterations required as only not to ex-| Chelsea, New and Old Brompton, Kensington, | “> ™ é pies yer eee 
pend the contingent sum, but actually to exceed Fulham, and Hammersmith, have but two tortuous | The massive building occupied by the snot er- 
the estimate ? I have known architects in civil} roads, leading by mazy windings to Piccadilly. hood is not yet complete as to externals : it accom- 
practice more than double their estimate, and|The main thoroughfares are those conducting modates not fewer than 100, including on 
cause woful faces to their employers, and very re- | from Kensington, from Earl’s-court, and from /and the grounds, about an ” re, = : ee 
luctant cheques on their bankers. | Brompton to a common point of junction at | laid out and planted ; ge a f y r" 

4. Where he picked up that monstrous idea} Knightsbridge ; and one other, leading from Bat- | (not as yet wholly cut wr —— rer ~ even 
that the sum voted for a service must be spent; | tersea, by the King’s-road to Buckingham Palace. | rural. It is not intended t ve t “~y oa ae in 
and that the contractor’s bill must tally with the| There is one point at, or close to, Pelham- | progress shall be saree chi the x Ht “a 
original estimate. There certainly must be float- | crescent, whence two great principal thoroughfares |4¢ 1 anticipated t = rm 4 ote = > 
ing in “C, E.’s” mind some vision of per-centage | ought to branch off; the first, in a direct line, | around the a uilding itself, a vast ca 
which only induces prodigality ina person of a low through the Pavilion grounds to Eaton-square dral will be erect el i 
moral standing in civil practice, but could be of|and Buckingham Palace (by the end of Sloane-| Whilst on this subject, and to close allnsions 
no avail to a paid civil servant of the Crown. On| street); the other, straight to Chelsea-bridge : the | not altogether impertinent to Brompton, —— 
the contrary, my endeavour has been to spend the | latter would be but a short mile to the railway ' note down a position which, a viewer pr 8 
public money as I spend my own—sparingly ; and terminus at the new bridge; the former, little matter of importance to the well- eing - —— 
I have effected a saving of some thousands of more than one mile and a quarter to Buckingham | or only as a grand feature of civ — = 
pounds, which commanding royal engineers always | Palace, or to the Grand Central Terminus ; be- | may be worthy of a ——— Aa ey _ a rae 
applaud instead of condemn. | sides, at this point (Pelham-crescent), the leading of junction at Knightsbri wm _ os eee 

As to inquiry into organization and working of | roads from Kensington, and from the princely | Western routes meet, a “ye P — : ~ 
the Royal Engineer Department, if inquiry will | quarter of Hyde-park-gate, S.W. would strike in.| Street. The property = owns a oh 
prevent a man from having to pay a hundred or | upon the new roads here suggested, just at the | gusset or point of triang 4 a ore 
two in taking his family abroad, from extra ex- | Crescent, from which they are but a short distance | ton and F ulham — rer sn por: wt ma 
penses in arresting the destructive tendencies of removed. jit is close to all that ® _ in ae eer 
heat under a burning sun, from a like heat in| There may, and probably will be, a continuation | There is already a —_ Pag a by 
returning home, and every few years removing! also made of Sloane-street, which, running south | 120 og rg “eg 2 4 es ie Sg 
from John O’Groat’s to Land’s End, pray inquire | from the concentric point at Knightsbridge, would | Albert Gate. \ - is no € i 
and re-inquire; but let such inquiries be in con-/lead, with a very slight deviation, towards the | erection of a church: 
sonance with the ninth command. Let “C. E.” | south-east, almost direct to no Railway- | - ; 
either prove the department swindlers, or rob bridge. These changes would induce an imme- | 
them at of that moral right which is their glory | diate improvement of the whole district as aj A STATVE FOR LEICESTER ee 
and only pride. The country take pretty sure | business quarter, but not by a continued affecta- Howe has presented to the Leicester a } — 
caution that they should not be wealthy: the tion of the style of Belgravian terraces. be statue of Religion, by ee ne _ aed 
military take the credit of their work; and if} That there should to this day exist on the flats | guineas. The work was executed for Adm 


“C, E.” takes our characters, we must quote Shak- |of Chelsea a nursery-ground of some 30 acres, | Penn. 
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MEDLEVAL TILES FROM CHERTSEY ABBEY.——Now ty tue ArcuHITECTURAL Museum. | 





WHAT WE LEARN FROM THE | but was deterred by the enormous expenses de-; however, that their bad condition may easily be 
CHERTSEY TILES. | manded by the Papal court; and that the Abbey accounted for if the demolition of the abbey was 

Amone the various objects of art displayed at | was surrendered (1537) with the others, and was | effected by removing the lower part of the pillars 
the recent conversazione of the Architectural | Pulled down and the materials used up at various | and supplying the place of the stone with wood, 
Museum, the Chertsey tiles naturally attracted | periods, but principally to build a house for Sir | which, when burnt, would cause the destruction of 
a very considerable amount of attention, not only | Nicholas Carew, in the time of Charles II.* Since ‘the ~hole building. Now a number of very heavy 
as being the most recent acquisition made by the | then the remains have been the stone quarry for | stones falling from a height would be ample cause 
council, but also on account of their own ¢laims to | the neighbourhood ; and it was during the grub- | for the broken state of the tiles upon which they 
be considered as the very finest specimens yet bing up of the foundations for this purpose in | fell, to say nothing of the completion of the work 
brought to notice of what are commonly called | 1853, by Mr. Grumbridge, the present possessor of by the wheels of the carts afterwards employed 
encaustic tiles. Perhaps a few notes on their | the site, that the bulk of the tiles were discovered. | to remove the various materials. It should be 
history, on their value as works of art, and on the | Afterwards (1855) a subscription was entered into, | mentioned that a good number of the tiles were 
nature of the instruction we might gain from /and further excavations made, under the super- | found close by several stone coffins, in what Mr. 
them, may not be out of place at the present time, | intendence of Dr. Shurlock, who classified and | Pocock, in his account of the abbey, supposes to 
when they are now happily within the reach of reunited the various fragments as they were dis-| have.been the south transept, a situation by no 
every body. For it is only just to the committee | covered, and to whom indeed the general preser-/ means improbable when we consider that tile 
of the Architectural Museum to observe, that had | Vation of any considerable portion of the tiles is| pavements were generally restricted to choirs and 
they not had the courage to make the purchase in| €Mtirely owing. Now, fragments had been fre-| ends of aisles and of transepts, in fact, round and 
the face of very slender funds, and with a some-| quently found during the last century, whenever | about altars, and where there was little danger of 
what heavy debt impending over them, the tiles | ®"Y excavations were made for agricultural pur-| their being worn away by much traffic ; but still it 
would have become the property of the Surrey | PSs. Other pieces had been fished up from out| is a difficult matter to explain how tiles contain- 
Archeological Society, and the student would in|°f the river. A summer-house at St. Ann’s-hill,| ing secular subjects for the most part (for those, 
all probability have had to make a pilgrimage to | "aT Chertsey, had been paved with a sort of| thought to be religious are very doubtful), came 
Guilford, or elsewhere, whenever he wished to| “Pus incertum,” composed of pieces of tiles, put | to be placed in a consecrated part of the church, 
consult or copy them. It is perfectly needless to| together without any regard to their original|as the juxtaposition of the coffins proves they 
observe that the British Museum, as usual, had | Pattern. must have been. I can only suggest one explana- 
declined to make the acquisition.* _ One or two tiles are said to be preserved in the | tion, and that rather an improbable one, namely, 
Very little is known of the history of the Abbey | S0ane Museum, and others have been published in | that the wooden moulds from which the impres- 

of Chertsey, beyond that it was founded in 666,|the “Archwologia;” but it remained for Dr./ sions have been produced, had been made for some 
and rebuilt in 1110; that Henry VI. was buried | Shurlock to collect and arrange the largest collec-| other building, most probably a secular one, and 
there after his assassination in the tower ; and that | tion yet made of them, and the only one which | that after doing duty they had been purchased 
his body was afterwards removed to Windsor by | gives us an idea (although a very faint one) of| by, or given to, the abbey at Chertsey, and that 
Henry VII. who endeavoured to get him canonized, | their original appearance. Now it should be ob- | the authorities, wanting to pave their church, and 
served that hardly any of the larger tiles were| unwilling to go to the expense of new moulds, or 


is ; is thi aye 
* 1 think ras roe mu te be plesed be the 3 me of the found unbroken ; so much so is this the case, that| perhaps appreciating the excellence of the art 


that object or collection. They and the elder offeen | some have imagined that the destruction was in- displayed in the moulds under consideration, used 
Geka he GA sae si temmetin i WIK eerab| that the rmore perfuck ‘onme were removed af the|cier? ond fen the eat na ee ae 
. With us the were removed at the/ clay; and from these said moulds laid down. 

useum is a depository of thi : . 2 J 3 5 
study: with them it is simply ya Ree —— time of the destruction of the abbey. I think,| It is by no means improbable that they even re-cut 
such , and fishes ; Elgin marbles, some moulds, perhaps, in after times, in order’ to 


as stuffed birds, beasts 
and New Zealand cosiscuttle bonnets made out of tortoise. | * “Collections of the S Archeeol iety,” | keep a stock i i iginals 
: wence was, that having got some few | vol. ig anes co fh rchzeo ogical Society, p a stock in hand for repairs, when the origina 














y 
shell. The comsey - Pans 
specimens of the Chertsey tiles presented to them, bya ” by W. W. Pocock, Esq. had been lost, for one pattern, consisting of 
| oy curwaity, and they very comiehenii hae seat yrtang aa yoo a8 an “Abbey.” by mnt | circles, placed at some little distance from each 
Coutnes collection. Pocock ; assisted by the nctes of Dr. Shurlock. other, with filling-in pieces between ; all of which 
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had been made separately in the original; was in 
the copy made altogether in one large square tile. 

The material of these tiles is a reddish clay, 
with the indented patterns filled in with a white 
clay, a gold-coloured varnish being spread over the 
whole upper surface. The red ground also fre- 
quently becomes black, but I am unable to say 
whether it is owing to a metallic oxide being 


Now, several circumstances tend to make us sus- 
pect that the composition was copied directly from 
some antique original, perhaps a painting, but 
more probably a tesselated pavement. — 
true that the vitta round the head had its 


the cut of the thirteenth - century 
worn over the armour, only differed from the 





mixed with the clay, or to some arrangement in | 


the baking; however this may be, the tiles with 
the black ground formed a very pleasing contrast 
with those with a red ground, and of course were 
counterchanged with them. Thus a medallion 
would have a black ground; the letters round it 
would have a red ground; the filling-in pieces 
would again have the black ground, while the red 


would reappear in the little circles at the angles. | in this instance have no shoes, while in the other | scription is 
Sometimes, indeed, the white clay would be the) 


ground, and the red would form the pattern; 
but, even in this case, the body of the tile would 


ancient tunic in being longer. Still if we admit 
|in the present case that we really do see the 
| chaplet and surcoat, there remains the difficulty 
| of the bare legs and arms. If we may believe the 
works left us by the middle ages, the poorest 
always had their legs covered, because it was a 
| condition of the climate that they should be so. 
| Another noticeable point is the horses’ hoofs, which 


medallions, the nails of the horses’ hoofs are ex- 
| ceedingly prominent. 
| Piranesi, in the second volume of his “ Antichitd 





cular tiles. As might be expected, the major 
part of the collection has been very much worn 


| away and defaced; one tile, however, remains 
It is|in a most perfect state, having been found 
the : | within in a stone-coffin, and used to support the 
representative in the Medieval chaplet, and that | head of the body : the minuteness and finish of 
surcoat | the execution are truly wonderful. As might be 


| expected, from the scattered and disjointed state 
|of the inscriptions, little or nothing can be 
| learnt concerning the subjects of the medallions. 
| Various pieces have been arranged together in one 
| of the plates of Mr. Shaw’s work, but we have no 
| guarantee that these exact words came together. 
| Mr. Way has, however, pointed out that the 
words, “ Morgan e se gent tourne en Engleterre,” 
;may be read on one of the tiles where the in- 
homogeneous with the filling-in 
| pieces. The same distinguished antiquary has also 
| detected the name of Tristram. The subjects 
| themselves are very unintelligible as a whole, but 


be red, and the white a mere layer of nearly | Romane,” gives representations of two paintings | in all probability refer to some of the romances 


less than one-sixteenth of an inch. 
of these tiles are very various, and several of the 
patterns are formed of exceedingly small pieces ; 


| Sebastian.* They both represent hunters attacked 
| by wild beasts. One in particular resembles the 


The forms | found in a sepulchre, opposite the church of St. | so popular in the first half of the thirteenth cen- 


tury, for to that date the armour and the orna- 
| ment would induce us to assign them. Some of 


others again are very large. Thus the small circles | present medallion, except that the horse has | the subjects represent knights fighting with wild 


above mentioned are not above one inch and a half) fallen on his knees, and that the lion does not! beasts, or with other knights. 


One represents 


in diameter. A common pattern was a diaper of show his back. The whole three, ie. the two|a youth on a lion’s back, putting his hand 


the heraldic mullet, each limb of the star being a| pictures found in Rome, and the Chertsey medal- |into the animal’s mouth. 


This might refer to 


separate tile, and counterchanged in colour with lion, have so much resemblance between each | the story of Richard Ceeur de Lion tearing out 


its neighbour. Another is shown in No. XI.; but 
the most common was the historiated circular me- 


| other, that I am inclined to think that they all 
|had a mutual origin, perhaps some celebrated 


,the lion’s heart, when in the dungeon of the 
_ Duke of Austria; indeed, some of the disjointed 


dallion, made in four pieces. No. XIII. surrounded | series of hunters, painted or sculptured by some | fragments of the inscription, which contain 
by a border. This border is sometimes homoge- | great Greek artist, and that the Chertsey medallion | three letters, if put together, would read “ Regi 
neous, with the filling-in pieces as No. VIII. but | is a copy of one of the series now lost. Thus the | Ricardo;” another tile represents a lady lying 
more often it consists of an inscription in short | pictures of the female dancers at Pompei, have a | down in a boat, and playing the harp; another, 


pieces, of which three generally go round the 


| certain resemblance to each other, i.e. one can 


two men quarrelling over a game of chess, which 


greater medallion, but occasionally each letter was easily see that they form the same set, and they | incident, Mr. Shaw suggests, is the commence- 
separate, and indeed the very great number of probably had some original, which was just as| ment of the romance of “Les Quatre Fils de 
these latter which have been found would induce carefully preserved, and as well known, anciently | Haymon;” while the subject of another is a re- 
the supposition that they obtained more generally as the Last Supper of Leonardo da Vinci is at the presentation of the wager by battle between two 
than the others. The spaces between the medal-| present day. The want of stirrups is another | of the common people. In conclusion, these tiles 
lions were occupied by filling-in pieces. No. XIII. | proof of the antique origin of the Chertsey tile. I are deserving of the most careful study, both by 
containing conventional foliage. The engraving am not quite certain about the saddle, for that the manufacturer and the artist. The former may 


contains three specimens of this. 


No. 1X. pro- | particular part of the tile was exceedingly defaced learn to give us tiles of other shapes than the 


bably the best, can hardly be called conventional | in both the specimens I had to draw from; but, | eternally recurring rectangle, and to get bright 
beyond the fact of the exaggeration of the stalk ;| perhaps, some day a third example may enlighten | ness, by employing white clay glazed with gold 


but it is precisely this exaggeration which gives 


| us upon that point. It is only fair to Mr. Shaw,t 


| colour, instead of a miserable unglazed buff, a colour 


it its stern and strong look, and fits it for its place.| to state, that when his drawing was made, | which Mr. Ruskin very truly says is not to be found 
Observe also another thing: how well and firmly | one example only of this medallion had been | in nature, and consequently ought to be avoided 


every member is made to separate itself from its | found. 


Since then another has come to light, 


/as much as possible. The artist may learn that 


neighbour,—the lobes of the leaves, for instance, in | supplying many parts deficient in the first ; for in- | figure subjects of the highest class can be success- 


No. IX. The reason is, that as these patterns 
would be some little distance from the eye, and 
for the most part so viewed that the visual rays 
would strike them at an angle; and so foreshorten 
the whole that if the pattern were not made out 
with great distinctness, the yellow would run into 
the red, and the whole would be a jumble. A 
curious instance of his talent of the Medieval 
artist occurs in the rendering of the spine of the 
lion in No. III. Generally speaking, the spines of 
the vertebra as they project below the skin would 


be represented by circles; but had this obtained | 


stance, in the first tile the eye of the horseman 
was wanting, while the face was nearly perfect, 
while in No. 2, the face was destroyed, and only 
the eye remained ; and I now dismiss the medal- 
| lion with only one observation, viz. how admirably 
the medieval artist managed to arrange the 
group (and not only this one but almost all of the 
others), so that every part of the figure should 
have the red ground running round it, in order to 
detach and bring it out. Mr. Shaw supposes that 
the object of the artist was to imitate the stained 
glass. The fact is, that the same great principle, 





in the present case, the spaces of red between the | viz. that of making the figures as distinct as pos- 
circles and the straight line which bounds them | sible from the ground, was common to both. 

would have been so small that at a little distance| Another curious point is thevarious employments 
they would have run into the yellow of the body, of the same figures and patterns : thus some of the 


and the only effect would have been a slight orange | medallions’ are formed on square tiles, and the 


tint down the middle of the back. This was not | straight border, No. XII. is made into an outer 


the object of the designer,—he wanted to make | 
the vertebrz into an ornament to cut up the mass 
of yellow in the body,—so what did hedo? Why 
he rendered the vertebre by lozenges instead of 
circles, and so got a sufficiency of red between 
them, which he could not do by means of the 
circle, and he was thus enabled to define his 
pattern at the proper distance. The angles of the 
filling-in pieces are occupied by circular pieces, 
which contain patterns of almost Classic simplicity, 
and the same may be observed of the small square 
tiles which occur at the ends of the filling-in 
pieces, No. XIII*, as well as of the borders which 
doubtless separated the pavement into longitudinal 
strips, Nos. VI. and VI. 


Whoever may have been the original designer 
of this pavement, or to whatever nation he may 
have belonged, he most certainly had Classic 
models before his eyes, and, like a sensible man, 
took advantage of their better features and incor- 
porated them into his own work, and did not try 
and copy an ancient pavement ea masse, merely 
because it was ancient. As a proof of his acquaint- 
ance I might refer not only to the frets Nos. I. 
and II. because the fret in its simplest form, 
called the Fylfot, was a most common ornament 
up to the end of the thirteenth century. Indeed, 
the Middle Ages produced frets even more intri- 
cate than the Greeks did. But I would point out 
the roses, Nos. VI. and VII. and perhaps the scroll, 
No, XII.; but more especially the medallion, 





border of a very large circle. Another border is 
composed of castles and flewrs-de-lys, alternately, a | 
circumstance which would rather point to a French 
origin. Another series has attracted great attention, 
as many antiquaries have believed them to be dossel 
tiles, i.e. put at the back of an altar to forma 
reredos. Now, I really do not see any reason 
why they should have this distinction, for they 
exactly agree in width with the other square tiles, 
and were most probably used as borders. Besides, 
tiles were not exactly the sort of material likely 
to be used for a dossel—an article of church fur- 
niture usually made in the most costly manner. 
Again, the figures, of which there are three 
varieties and many repetitions, have no nimbs, 
and are clearly not saints, more especially the 
queen, who carries a squirrel. The art, too, is later, 
and inferior to that of the others: the features are 
ill drawn ; there are lots of pinnacles and crockets, 
and the foliage is naturalistic. Another set of 
tiles represented the zodiac and the labours of the 
year. Of the signs the most noticeable are—l. 
The Sagittarius, who has no fore-legs; 2. Cancer ; 
and, 3. Scorpio: the latter is a most wonderful 
perversion of nature. Drawings of all these may 
be seen in Mr. Shaw’s work. I should men- 
tion that the signs occur equally in square and cir- 





* A copy of one of these paintings is to be found in 

the third volume of the “ Pictorial Bible ;” but not very 
y le 

+ Tile Pavements from Chertsey Abbey, by Henry 


| fully adapted to tiles, although no one would ever 
dream of preferring them to pavements incised 
| in stone: still, if we are to have tiles with these 
| repetitions, let us at least vary their shapes, and 
| have as much art in them as possible.* 

W. BurGes. 





THE DEODORIZATION QUESTION. 
TOTTENHAM. 
| A CORRESPONDENT, a few days ago, asked the 
| question in a contemporary journal, whether, if 
the sewage of the populous district of Tottenham 
be deodorized and discharged into the river Lee, 
so as not to injure the water for supply of one of 
'the Waterworks Companies, the sewage of Lon- 
| don could not be also deodorized in like manner, 
so as not to be a nuisance to the passengers by the 
various steam-boats, &c. on the Thames. The first 
part of the inquiry was replied to by the engineer 
of the company, viz. truly stating that the whole 
of their supply is taken far above the outfall of 
the Tottenham works; but as the other portion of 
the inquiry is still unanswered, I think the sub- 
ject of sufficient interest just now, and my latter 
observation especially of sufficient importance, 
to ask you for a corner of your widely-circulated 
journal, and, therefore, as the engineer who 
carried out the drainage and water supply of 
Tottenham, as well as of the other towns referred 
to below, may I be allowed to make an obser- 
vation or two upon the second question. Although 
it may fairly be felt that however effectually 
the sewage of Tottenham (from so large a popu- 
lation), may be precipitated and deodorized, it 
would not be either pleasant or proper to use 
it, however diluted by other waters, as part of 
the supply of the metropolis ; yet, undoubtedly, 
it is sufficiently purified to render it perfectly 
inoffensive and harmless to passengers in boats, 
or the residents on the banks of a river; and 
not only is the sewage of Tottenham thus ren< 
dered harmless, but that also of Watford, Ux- 
bridge, Enfield, and Bridgnorth, by the use of 
lime as a precipitant, or other means. My ex- 
perience, therefore, enables me to say that, where 


* Since their arrival at the Architectural Museum, the 
various tiles have been properly cemented together under 
the direction of the curator, Mr. C. B. Allen. The - 
chase of these tiles is.a good proof of the utility of the 














No. ITE. of the man on horseback fighting the lion. 


Shaw, F.S.A. London: Pickering. 1857. 
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the expense of sewage works. or precipitating 
tanks is the least evil of two, town sewage may 
be rendered inoffensive, if not useful or valuable. 
This I consider, however, to apply to towns of 
ordinary population only, and where the storm 
waters are separated (if the area of the water-shed 
be large), from the sulliage or excrements of the 
inhabitants, and the common water supply, as 
is the case in the places I refer to, or the mag- 
nitude of the sewage works and expenses will 
be out of all proportion. And hence it is my 
opinion that, except as a temporary palliation 
for a local nuisance, the attempt to deodorize 
the whole of the sewage waters of the metropo- 
lis, though not an impossibility, yet will prove 
too costly, not so much in the material and attend- 
ance as in the large works and area of reservoirs 
required ; for in this respect a mistake is gene- 
rally made, in not allowing storage room enough, 
and therefore not time enough for the precipita- 
tion to become complete. 
While on the subject of the all-absorbing proposi- 
tion of the main drainage of this great metro- 
polis, I would be allowed to make the following re- 
mark, that although the abstraction of 80,000,000 
of gallons of water from the Thames, at points 
some miles up the river, for the supply of 
the metropolis, has been suggested as one of the 
probable causes of the present evil, and possibly 
of some permanent alteration in the river for the 
worse, I have not observed that the far more 
serious change and infringement on the river’s 
“rights” has been considered at all, or taken into 
account by any of the engineers or commissioners 
reporting on the subject, or any thought given as 
to its future consequences, especially in relation 
to how it may influence or neutralize the theory 
of the future reflux of the sewage water itself. I 
allude to the proposition of taking and conveying, 
by the main drainage scheme and intercepting 
sewers, the whole drainage of not only the 
metropolis but the watershed of an area of some 
2) square miles, to points far down the river, 
which now and hitherto has found its way thither 
at various points miles above. That this change 
will have a very sensible effect, cannot be 
doubted, and should be duly considered now, not 
only as regards the sanitary interests of London, 
but its trades, its prosperity, and navigation. 
James Pitprow, Civil Engineer. 





HEAPING-UP DANGER. 

THE explosion in the Borough, which has caused 
loss of life and been the means of disfiguring and 
laming about 200 persons, is another instance of 
that strange neglect which, in defiance of repeated 
warnings, allows the continuance of arrangements 
which are so evidently wrong, that if experience 
did not show the contrary, one would fancy 
it was only necessary to mention the circumstance 
in order to find immediate remedy. 


During the last twenty years several fatal acci- 
dents have occurred from the explosion of fire- 
work manufactories, and on each occasion the 
greatest surprise has been felt at such dangerous 
works being allowed in any populous city, and ex- 
ertions were made, on the occurrence of each acci- 
dent, to put a stop to such practices. Time has, 
however, passed on, and nothing effectual been 
done, or much thought of, until a fresh calamity 
again startles the public. It is said of some other 
dangerous materials, that it is necessary to keep 
them at hand; but in the case of fireworks, no 
such excuse can be made, and the difference of a 
small additional cost for carriage from a safe dis- 
tance can be a matter of little consequence. 





This accident naturally leads us to think of | 


other arrangements, which seem almost as repre- 
hensible as the mismanagement which allows the 


firework manufactories to be carried on in popu- 


lous neighbourhoods. 


The great fires which have recently occurred in 
the dock warehouses, show a most dangerous | 


arrangement of various goods. 





destroyed, causing great damage to others, we 
think three times within the last twenty years. 

Wharfs which have been destroyed two or three 
times have been rebuilt on each occasion in the 
same place, and filled inthe same manner. Seve- 
ral times in each year human life is sacrificed by 
fires in dwelling-houses, and yet hundreds of 
houses are built in each month in the metropolis 
alone, without any attempt being made to afford 
escape from this furious element. We have, at 
an enormous expense, erected a building as a 
museum for the reception of relics more valuable 
than gold, and are told that it cannot be lighted 
in the evening and made accessible to the large 
number who have only that time available for the 
use of it without the risk of fire. 

It is said that there is a store of gunpowder in 
the White Tower, enough to blow that valuable 
antiquity to pieces. In case of need, it would be 
an easy matter to remove the powder-bin, and 
avoid continual danger. Fifty other arrange- 
ments might be mentioned which may be classed 
amongst the curiosities of the present age, and are 
each in its particular way as remarkable as the 
circumstance mentioned lately in the House of 
Lords, that when a large supply of wheelbarrows 
was required at Aldershott, the bodies of the 
barrows came without the wheels; and on inquiry, 
it turned out that, while the former had been 
sent from the ordnance stores, the latter came 
from ‘the engineering department ; and when they 
did arrive, they were rendered nearly useless from 
there being no proper persons under whose eyes 
they could be put together. 

Although, under the present circumstances, the 
most sanguine can scarcely expect that all will be 
done that is necessary, it is to be hoped, at any 
rate, that means will be used to remove the fire- 
works, and, at the same time, there are other 
dangerous and unwholesome manufactories which 
should be considered. 





THE CAGOT’S DOOR. 

HAVING read with great pleasure (doubtless 
shared by many other archeologists) Mr. Wright’s 
interesting letter in your impression of the 10th, 
and feeling anxious that the hints thrown out in 
the last paragraph should not be lost sight of, 
allow me to say I have a sketch of what might 


in the north wall of the church of Little Hamp- 
ston, near Totness. My attention was drawn to 
it in 1856, by the rector, the Rev. Mr. Hill, who, 
if I remember rightly, informed me that it always 
went by the name of “the Devil’s door,” a cog- 
nomen not at all unlikely to have arisen from the 
popular prejudice against the Cagots. 

The doorway is small, and appears to have been 
blocked up at a remote period. 

I hope this short notice will not be the only 
one you will receive in illustration of the races 
maudites. Epwarp W. Gopwin. 





LOW SIDE WINDOWS AND PROSCRIBED 
CLASSES. 

ALLOW me to advance publicly a theory on this 
subject, which I have often advanced privately. 

1 must begin by laying down two postulates :— 

1. The openings are only found in chancels 
which possess no original priests’ door. 

2. They are so often found with shutters, or, 
at least, hinges, that it must be allowed that they 
| were always made with a view to receive shutters. 
| _ Reasoning from these two postulates, I conclude 
that they were intended merely for the purpose 
of ventilation. 

If I have no right to lay down these postulates, 





—that is, if the openings were made in conjunc- | 


tion with chancel doors and without a view to 
shutters, my theory of course falls to the ground. 
aN 


Proscribed Races and Old Churches.—In reply 





had the pleasure of seeing his letters in the 


taneous combustion, and saltpetre and similar Ecclesiologist, or I should undoubtedly have given 
matters to be so stored as to add to the effect him the full credit of what he has said on the 


of the flames. In some of the great city store- subject. 
houses, naphtha, turpentine, resin, and other in-| 


flammable commodities are kept in immense 
tities, and are, insome instances, so arrangec 
Guy Fawkes would have been quite satisfie 
could have removed a similar mass of mat 
below the old Houses of Pa 
are undoubtedly necessar 
as this; but they should be ke 
able for the purpose, and the sto 
as to lessen the amount of dan 
Monument the same extensive pre 


Y in such communities 


The views stated in the little paper you 
| were good enough to print a fortnight ago, I have 


quan-| held and talked of for some years, but it was 
1 that rather by accident than otherwise that I put them 
ed if he | down in writing, and I am very glad to hear that 
; erials to they have been entertained by others as well as by 
rliament. These articles | myself. I think there may still be found records 


_to throw some light on the history of the pro- 


pt in buildings suit- | scribed races in this country (I do not mean here | 


We should expect to find notices of them 


very possibly have been a Cagot’s door. It occurs | 





some deeds of estates. Unfortunately, there are 
very few municipal records of the dates when they 
would be valuable for this purpose preserved in 
this country ; and, as these classes of the popula- 
tion appear not to have been legally attached to 
the land, or to have been otherwise acknowledged 
by the law, they would only be accidentally men- 
tioned in the other class of records alluded to. 
Tuomas WRIGHT. 








FOREIGN OFFICE RE-CONSTRUCTION. 
REPORT OF PARLIAMENTARY COMMITTEE. 


WE referred last week to the Report of Mr. 
B. Hope’s committee on the reconstruction of the 
Foreign Office. The report, after setting forth 
the circumstances of the competition, proceeds as 
follows :— 


6. In order to attain a just conclusion upon the ques- 
tion of re-constructing the Foreign Office, your Commit- 
tee have examined Mr. Hammond, the permanent under- 
secretary for that department ; Mr. Hunt, the surveyor of 
the Board of Works; Mr. Pennethorne, Mr. Coe (repre- 
senting Messrs. Coe and Hofland}, Mr. C. Barry (repre- 
senting Messrs. Banks and Barry), and Mr. Scott, the 
three first prizemen; Mr. Burn, the only one of the 
judges who belonged to the architectural profession ; and 
Messrs. Angell and Pownall, the professional assessors. 
Your Committee have also examined Sir Charles Barry, 
as the architect of the Houses of Parliament, and of 
several public offices in their present form, and as one 
who has directed much thought to the subject under 
consideration. The other witnesses who have been 
examined only gave evidence on points incidentally 
arising in the course of the investigation. 

7. Your Committee, having duly considered all the 
circumstances connected with the recent competition for 
the Public Offices, and satisfied themselves as to the 
degree of talent displayed in the three designs which have 
been under their consideration, and having also consi- 
dered the plans which had been previously prepared by 
Mr. Pennethorne, have come to the conclusion that, in 
the erection of a new Foreign Office, a preference should 
be given to the successful competitors. But, at the same 
time, your Committee feel bound to express their opinion 
that there is nothing in the terms of the competition 
which necessarily binds the Government to select the 
architect of the Foreign Office or of the other pubtic 
buildings from the successful competitors, and that it 
would be contrary to the interests of the public, where the 
principle of unlimited competition has been adopted, that 
the choice of the Government should be thus restricted. 

8. Public competitions must necessarily be either 
limited or unlimited. In the case of limited competitions 
aselection is made from men of known ability and com- 
petence, who are invited to send in designs, and thus 
security is given to the public that whatever difference 
there may be in their comparative merit, they will all be 
the designs of men of acknowledged talent, and the exe- 
cution of the work may then be safely entrusted to one of 
the competitors. No such security can, however, be 
given when the principle of unlimited competition is 
adopted; for until the designs are actually sent in, it is 
impossible to form any idea as to the amount of talent 
which the competition is likely to eall forth, and it would 
therefore be most impolitic to enter into any previous 
agreement or understanding which would confine the 
execution of the work to the competitors in an unlimited 
competition. All that can in such a case be said in sup- 
port of the claim of the competitors is, that when they 
come forward, they do so with the reasonable expecta- 
tion that one of the successful competitors will be em- 
ployed, provided the result of the competition leads to the 
belief that the execution of the work may as safely and 
advantageously be entrusted to one of their number as to 
any other person. It is only upon these conditions that 
it would be either safe or desirable to throw open any 
great public work to unlimited competition ; and in the 
interests of the public the claims for employment of the 
successful competitors must always be limited by and 
dependent upon the degree of talent shown in their works, 
and by the confidence felt in their power to execute them. 
Unlimited competitions are, moreover, open to the objec- 
tion that some of the most distinguished men may occa- 
sionally decline to compete; and it is therefore the more 
necessary that the Government should not be precluded 
| under special circumstances on their own responsibility 
from employing the person whom they may think most 
capable of executing the work, whether he be or be not to 
be found amongst the competitors : at the same time the 
principle of unlimited competition has the advantage of 
giving an opening for the recognition of real, though un- 
known talent, which patronage, however wisely exercised, 
| or even limited competition, may fail to call forth. 
| 9. These, it appears to your committee, are sound 
| general principles applicable to competition, so far as 
| regards the employment of the competitors ; and in now 
| recommending that a preference should be given to the 
successful competitors in the erection of the new Foreign 
| Office, your Committee have been induced to do so from 

a conviction that the talent displayed in their designs, and 
in most cases their known practical experience in the con- 
struction of buildings, afford to the public all needful 
security for the successful and proper execution of the 
work. 
| 10. Some of the prize designs being in Italian architec- 





} d Substances seem | to Mr. Street, I am ashamed to say that I had not ture and some in Gothic, your Committee particularly 
to be placed with others likely to cause spon- 


| directed its inquiries to the question whether (apart from 
| considerations of taste), either style had the advantage as 
| to cheapness, commodic of arrang t, or facili- 
, ties for light and ventilation. Theresult of these inquiries 
is, that in those respects no material preference exists on 
| either side. As to the three first designs, it must be recol- 
| lected that while the first prize for the Foreign Office was 
, awarded to Messrs. Coe and Hofland, yet they did not 
compete for the War Office again ; while, in the opinion of 
Mr. Burn and that of the assessors, Messrs, Banks and 
Barry stood first in merit for the Foreign Office ; yet, 
| according to the same opinion, they were unsuccessful for 
the War Office, while Mr. Scott stood second both for one 
and the other.* 








* This statement seems scarcely correct, inasmuch a5 


res so arranged | Jews or lepers), but I suspect they must be sought | Messrs. Banks and Barry stood fifth for the War Office in 
ger. Near the} locally. 


mises have been jin the earlier. municipal records, and, perhaps, in 


| Mr. Burn’s list, as well as first for the Foreign Office. We 
| Simply speak as to correctness, and not in the interest of 


' any design or desired inference. 
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11. Your Committee have heard much evidence for and 
against treating the various offices which may be built as 
one architectural mass, ‘‘a Palace of Administration,’’ as 
it has been designated ; but, without dwelling upon this 
question, they are of opinion, as the very terms of their 
reference indicate, that it is most desirable that the new 
buildings should in themselves be so constructed as to 
admit of the juxtaposition upon a uniform plan (well 
considered beforehand) of such other offices as may, from 
time to time, become requisite. The very able and mag- 
nificent block plan, by M. Crepinet, may furnish valuable 
hints towards preserving the desired unity. 

12. Your Committee are of opinion that whoever may 
be the architect ultimately selected, he ought to be allowed 
the fullest liberty in the modification and improvement of 
his original design. With reference to one detail, it 
appears that the official residence for the Foreign Secre- 
tary demanded in the competition designs, however con- 
venient, is not absolutely requisite for the public service ; 
while the series of reception-rooms also demanded, ought, 
if they are built at all, to be constructed for the occasional 
use of every minister. 

13. Your Committee now approach the subject of the 
acquisition of additional ground. The State is already in 
possession (besides the actual area of the existing offices) 
of the long, but narrow, block lying east and west between 
St. James’s Park, Downing-street, Crown and Upper 
Crown-street, and King-street. It might be barely pos- 
sible to place a new Foreign Office on this ground without 
interfering, during the course of building, with the actual 
office (a condition which the exigencies of the daily public 
service renders a sine gud non), and yet so as to keep the 
office towards St. James’s Park, a condition upon which 
the authorities at that office likewise insist ; but the pro- 
cess of so building the new office would be attended with 
great inconvenience. It appears that if the block plan to 
which the first premium was awarded is carried out, so 
far as regards the exact site of the Foreign Office, a small 
portion of the St. James’s Park will be built upon. This 
portion contains about 1,800 square yards. But it also 
appears that if the triangular piece now enclosed is thrown 
open to the public, the space given to the use of the public 
will be much greater than that which would be covered 
by the proposed Foreign Office, and the acquisition of this 
piece of ground would render the space to be built upon 
much more convenient than it otherwise would be, by 
Squaring off the area upon which a building could be 


14. Your committee do not, therefore, hesitate to re- 
commend the immediate acquisition of the block of houses 
lying between Duke-street on the west, King-street on 
the east, Crown and Upper Crown-street on the north, 
and Charles-street on the south. The purchase of this 
block, including all interests, is reckoned at 100,000/. In 
making this recommendation, your committee desire it to 
be distinctly understood that they are advising the smallest 
purchase consistent with the object in view. The acqui- 
sition of the wedge-shaped block between Parliament- 
street and King-street, reaching from the Irish Office to 
Charles-street, would have the advantage of opening out 
the new offices ; and it might be obtained, with immediate 


possession, for about 160,660/. ; nearly the whole of which | 
property belongs to the Government as commissioners of | 


Westminster-bridge. The committee are of opinion that 
it would be the truest economy in the long run, for the 
State to acquire, at the earliest opportunity, at least the 
freehold of such adjacent property as will from time to 
time be required for the public use. The system of bit by 
bit purchase is always the most expensive, as each suc- 
cessive acquisition materially raises the value of the resi- 
due. Moreover, the money so invested need not all lie 
idle ; for while in many cases it might not be desirable to 
acquire more than the fee-simple, in others tenants-at- 
will would never be wanting for tenements situated in a 
quarter of the metropolis where so much business is 
concentrated. 

15. Your committee have,in the course of their inquiry, 
been led into the history of the projects for re-building 
the War Department, in Pall-Mall; but your committee 
are not prepared to express any opinion upon any of the 
questions connected with the reconstruction of that office. 





PROVINCIAL NEWS. 


Tastings.—The foundation-stone of a building | 
has been laid at Hastings, for an assembly-room | 
The | 


and arcade, and mechanics’ institution. 
building will consist of extensive cellarage in the | 
basement. On the ground-floor there will be an 
arcade, with shops on each side, running from the | 
Bohemia-road to the Station-road; a reading- | 
room, 30 feet by 20 feet, and class-rooms for me- | 
chanics’ institution, and two separate entrances to | 
the assembly-room above. On the one-pair floor | 
there will be an assembly-room, 75 feet long by | 
45 feet wide, and capable of accommodating 1,000 | 
people, to which there will be two separate stair- | 
cases: there will also be spacious ante-rooms ad- | 
joining. The building will be in the Italian style 
of architecture, and the contract is 4,870/. The 
architect is Mr. Henry Carpenter, of Hastings; | 
and Mr. John Howell, of Hastings, is the con- | 
tractor. | 
Coulsdon.—The opening of the new Asylum for 
Fatherless Children, at Coulsdon, according to the 
Surrey Standard, was celebrated by a public 
breakfast last week, at which the Earl of Carlisle 
presided. The building is one which arrests the 
eye of the traveller by the Brighton line, from its 
bold situation on “ Reedham-hill,” as it is now 
called. The structure is in the broken style of 
Italian architecture, the materials used in its con- 
struction being the Devonshire marble, with an 
exterior ornamentation of freestone. The front 
extends to 400 feet, surmounted by a central, 
tower of 90 feet elevation, and two towers to the 
extremities in the same style, but of lesser eleva- | 
tion. The depth is about 200 feet. The entrance- | 
hall is laid with Minton’s encaustic tiles. The in- | 


stitution is intended to accommodate 300 children. 


| the same. 


Refectories, dormitories, school-rooms, class-rooms, 
playgrounds for summer and winter, plunging 
baths, and sick rooms, compose the interior. The 
estimated cost of the whole is 20,0007. The archi- 
tect was Mr. Moffatt, who designed the Idiot 
Asylum, at Redhill. The object of the charity is 
to receive the fatherless child at any period of in- 
fancy or childhood, and to care for and protect 
him till he is competent to enter on the duties of 
life. There are no restrictions as to age, place, 
sex, or denomination ; but the most active pro- 
moters of the institution are Dissenters. 

Ironbridge (Shropshire). — The ceremony of 
laying the foundation-stone of the memorial 
building about to be erected to the memory of the | 
Rev. John Fletcher, many years vicar of Madeley, 
took place on Wednesday in last week, Sir John | 
Ratcliffe, Bart. Mayor of Birmingham, taking prin- | 
cipal part in the proceedings. The new building will | 
be in close proximity with the juvenile school, and | 
will consist of a school-house and master’s resi- 
dence. The edifice will be in the Early English 
style, decorated with red and blue bricks, relieved 
with Bath stone dressings, and ornamented with | 
a turret and spire. The dimensions of the school- 
room will be 40 feet by 20 feet ; the class-room 18 
feet by 24 feet. The residence will be three 
stories high, with an oval window. The fund for | 
raising the building, which will cost 1,000/. has | 
been obtained chiefly through private subscrip- | 
tions, and a part from the Government Council on | 
Education. 

Willenhall,—says the Birmingham Journal, is 
rapidly assuming great importance. Within the 
last few years the town has doubled itself in size 
and population; its market has risen to one of 
some magnitude, and new shops have sprung up 
in all directions, some of them with great preten- 
sions to architectural display. A plan has, within 
the last few weeks, been prepared, for a townsman, 
of a new market-place, and an arcade leading to 
Over the latter will be offices, and a | 
large assembly-room. In the centre of the market | 
will stand an elegant fountain. It is now believed | 
that the streets will be lighted with gas this next | 














winter, which will materially add to the appear- | 
ance and comfort of the town. 

Leeds.—The grand organ for the new town- 
hall is making rapid progress. There will be four | 


it. The church, with a parsonage house, are to 
be erected at the cost of the Countess Cowper, 
who has also liberally endowed the living, upon a 
site given by Lord and Lady Palmerston, oppo- 
site the entrance to Brocket Hall. The edifices, 
from the designs of Mr. D. Brandon, are to be 
built by Mr. Foster, of Whitefriars, London, and 
they will be completed, it is expected, in the 
course of the summer of next year. 

Clewer.—On the 1st of July the south wing and 
chapel of the House of Mercy, at Clewer, were 
solemnly opened and dedicated by the bishop of 
the diocese. The general plan comprises a large 
quadrangle with wings extending to the east. 
The second contract (carried out by Messrs. 
Wheeler, of Reading) included the erection of 
the chapel and apartment for the ladies who so 
nobly devoted their lives to the reformation of 
their fallen sisters. The entire building is of red 
brick. The interior of the chapel displays a con- 


|siderable amount of polychromatic treatment, 


entirely produced by red and black brick. The 
pavements, by Messrs. Minton, are composed of 
small tessere. The oak fittings, not yet com- 
pleted, are being wrought out by Mr. Luker, of 
Reading. A wooden bay, projected into the chapel, 
has been erected for the inmates of the infirmary 
adjoining. A simple canopy, supported on ala- 
baster shafts, surmounts the Caen stone reredos 
at the back of the altar table. But little colour 
other than the materials of the walls themselves 
furnish has been applied. The ornamental iron- 
work is by Messrs. Filmer and Masons, of Guild- 
ford. Some glass has been supplied by Messrs. 
Hardman, of Birmingham, and more will follow. 
Mr. Edgington was the clerk of the works, under 
Mr. Woodyer, the architect. 

Bristol.—The foundation-stone of a Presbyterian 
Church was laid on Thursday in last week, by Mr. 
H. E. Crum Ewing, of Strath Lever, M.P. for 
Paisley. The three large doorways by which the 
church, when erected, will be entered, will have 
moulded jambs, foliated capitals, polished Purbeck 
marble columns, and enriched archivolts. These 
doors will open into a lobby—30 feet by 10 feet— 
at one side of which is a door leading to the gal- 
lery stairs. In the wall of the lobby facing the 
entrance will be an arcade of lancet-headed lights, 
separated by polished blue Pennant columns. The 


|rows of keys, compass from C C to C, the great | church will have nave and side aisles, the latter 
|organ containing twenty-six stops; the swell | being kept narrow, as there will be no windows in 
twenty ; the choir sixteen ; and the solo nine. The | the aisle walls, the principal light being obtained 
pedal contains sixteen stops, and the number of'| from the clerestory, the roof of the nave having 
stops in the solo organ may be considered as six- | been so designed that a large amount of window 
| teen, since, by mechanical contrivances, seven | surface will be obtained without making the build- 
various combinations of stops in octaves are ob- ing too high for speaking and hearing. A wheel 
tained. There will be fourteen coupling move- window, 17 feet in diameter, and filled with 
ments, and ten composition pedals. The pedal | tracery, will be placed in the end wall of the nave 
organ will extend from CCC to F, with 32-feet | over the pulpit. The school-room, which fronts 
metal pipes. The pneumatic apparatus has been | Cannon-street, will accommodate about 200 chil- 
adopted throughout, at the expense of the builders. | dren. The building will be heated by hot water, 
The designers are Messrs. Smart and Spark, and | the stove-room being under thetower. The style 
Messrs. Gray and Davison are carrying out their | is Early Decorated. The dimensions of the build- 
plans. A portion of the instrument has reached | ing will be as follows :—Extreme length of church, 
Leeds, and is about to be set up in the large hall. | 106 feet; width, 48 feet; in clear of walls, 97 
Edinburgh.—The monument to Dugald Stuart, | feet ; height to top of front gable, 62 feet ; height 
at Edinburgh, has been struck by lightning, and | ¢» top of spire, 130 feet. 
slightly injured. Frampton Cotterell (Gloucestershire). — The 
- parish church of this village having been rebuilt, 
ees ‘ Dy ee oon was publicly consecrated by the Bishop of Glous 
CHURCH BUILDING NEWS. cester and Bristol on the 29th ult. The tower i- 
Ingoldesthorpe (Norfolk.)—The four-light win- | the only feature of the old church retained. 
dow at the east end of the chancel of Ingoldes- Although late of its kind, it is a fair specimen of 
thorpe church has lately been filled with stained | those late Tudor towers for which the counties of 
glass by Messrs. O’Connor. New Testament sub-! Gloucester and Somerset are noted. The tower 
jects having been selected, the two centre lights | has been restored and thrown open to the new 
represent the Crucifixion and Ascension, and the ‘nave. There is accommodation in the new church 
two side lights the Nativity and Descent or the | for upwards of 500. The new plan consists of a 
Holy Ghost, which have been executed with great /nave, 63 feet by 19 feet; north and south aisle 
care and taste. The openings in the tracery being | the same length, and each 13 feet wide; a south 
large, have been filled in with much skill. Our} porch, 10 feet by 9 feet 6 inches; a chancel, 28 
Lord is represented seated in an attitude of invi- | feet 6 inches by 18 feet ; and an attached chapel 
tation, with attendant angels, while groups of! on the south side, 23 feet 6 inches by 11 feet 6 
“the just” are ascending, borne upwards, as it | inches, opening into the chancel and south aisle 
were, by guardian angels, to the Throne of Grace. | by three ornamental arches. The nave is fitted 
The glass has been presented by the Rev. W. T.| up with stained deal benches. The flooring of the 
Bakett, and is in memory of his father, the late | passages is paved with Peake’s Staffordshire tiles. 
patron. The window was executed under the | The porch is laid with encaustic tiles. The oe 
superintendence of Mr. G. E. Pritchett, architect. | is fitted up with oak stalls, with — ends an 
Lansford (Herts).—The new district of St. John lelbows. The chancel is laid with Minton’s en- 


aoa re — “a 
; > been fi > _ | caustic tiles, containing emblems of St. Peter, the 
at Lansford has lately been formed, and compre bey ke. The style adopted 








hends a portion of the extensive parish of Hat- | patron saint of the 


field and of the parish adjoining. The first stone | 
of a new church has been laid there by the Hon. | 
and Rev. W. C. Talbot, the rector of Hatfield, for | 
the advantage of a population of about five | 
hundred persons. The evening was chosen for | 
the performance of the ceremony, to allow of as 
large an attendance as possible, and the subject 
being one of great interest in the neighbourhood, 


there was a large assemblage of persons to witness 


is the Perpendicular. The nave, which is 42 feet 
high, is supported by ten arches, resting on lofty 
columns. The roofs are carved throughout. The 
nave has a hammer-beam roof springing from 
carved corbels. The roofs of the aisles and chapel 
are covered with lead. The walls, which are built 
of a local Pennant stone, are cased remem 
with Bath ashlar stone. There is a clerestory wit 

two-light windows. The windows of the aisles 
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and chapel are of three lights, traceried, and the sures 96 feet in length by 56 feet in breadth, and 
great east window is of five lights. The architect 48 feet in height to the under side of the roof, 
was Mr. Norton; the contractor, Mr. Brooks, of which is divided by arched principals, and sub- 
Bristol Mr. Wilkinson was the clerk of works. divided by wrought moulded ribs into square 
The carved stone work has been executed by Mr. panels. This arrangement is continued through. 
Farmer, of London. The warming of the church out the building for the purpose of keeping an 
was entrusted to Messrs. Haden, of Trowbridge. | even temperature. 

Laverstock.—The new church at Laverstock has| Didsbury.—In consequence of many of the 
been consecrated. This new edifice is dedicated to parishioners of the chapelry of Didsbury residing 
St. Andrew, and is from one of Mr. Wyatt’s de- at an inconyenient distance from the parish 
signs. The Norman porch, which formed a pro- church, a new church has been erected at Barlow 
minent feature in the old building, has been worked Moor, and a new parish is to be formed under the 
into the new edifice. The new church is in the Manchester Rectory Division Act, 1850, The 
Early Decorated style, and consists of a nave, church, which is built of stone, is in the Early 
south aisle, and chancel. The roof is open, and Decorated style, 70 yards long by 45 yards wide, 
the seats are of stained deal, and of a uniform has nave and side aisles, the nave supported by 
height. The pulpit is carved freestone, by Mr. stone columns, and the roof is an open timber one. 
Howitt, of Wilton, with texts in old English The chancel at the east und is 36 yards long by 
characters, and supported by polished marble 18 yards wide ; and on the north side is an organ 
pillars. The chancel is raised by three steps, and chapel and vestry. The principal entrance is bya 
the altar is also raised on three steps, and a dais: porch on the south side ; and at the west end there 
the rails are of blue and gold. The windows are is a turret surmounted by a spiret. The church 
all of early style, slightly decorated. Those in the will accommodate 594 persons, 230 free. Messrs. 
south aisle, which are enriched by old stained Starkey and Cufily, of Manchester, have been the 
glass, are the gift of Mr. G. B. Townsend, of architects ; and Messrs. Boden and Edwards, the 
Salisbury, brother of the curate. The east window, builders. The consecration of the church took 
the gift of three members of the same family, is place on Wednesday in week before last. 
formed of old glass collected from various parts of | Preston.—Considerable alarm, says the Guar- 
the continent. It represents the Crucifixion, the dian, having been caused by a report that the dry 
Virgin, and St. John, with the monograms of the rot had shown itself in the parish church, a num- 
Evangelists. These windows were erected by ber of practical and scientific gentlemen, at the 
Messrs. Ward and Co. of London. The chancel is request of the churchwardens, have made an exa- 
paved with Minton’s encaustic tiles, and the nave mination of the timbers beneath the floor, and 
and aisle with freestone. The building is about | from their report it would appear that the rot has 
80 feet long and 30 feet in width, and the builder | made considerable progress, owing to insufficient 
is Mr. Pedley, of Highworth. The church is fitted ventilation, with excess of moisture in the founda- 
with a heating apparatus, laid down by Mr. J. | tion of the building, and other causes. A large 
Wilton, of Salisbury. It was originally contem- | portion of the pews and floor will have to be taken 
plated to add a spire to the building, but the funds up, and the infected timber removed before this 


proved insufficient. It has, therefore, only a bell- | 
turret at the west end. 

Charlton (near Pewsey).—The church of Charl- 
ton has been restored, under the superintendence 
of Mr. Pearson, of London. The total expense of the 
restorations which have been carried out (exclusive 
of special gifts) has been upwards of 1,200Z. | 
towards which 1,069/. have been raised by voluntary | 
contributions. 

Wednesfield.—It is in contemplation to erect a 
Wesleyan chapel for the accommodation of at 
least 700 persons, and with space to put up a 
gallery at some future time, rendering the chapel 
capable of seating 1,000 persons. The estimated 
cost of the building is 1,3007. The proposed chapel 
will be of an octagonal form, with pews rising one 
above the other on all sides except the east, that 
side being occupied by the pulpit and communion 
pew. The centre part of the chapel has a level 
floor, upon which are placed free benches, and the 
aisles on either side of the same communicate with 
all parts of the interior, passing direct from the 
western or principal entrance porch to the doors 
of the vestries. At the east end are three galleries, 
intended for the boys, girls, and singers, having 
separate staircases out of the schoolyard. There 
is also a gallery over the western entrance. The 
plan of the building is so arranged that every 
sitting commands an unobstructed view of the 
pulpit. The main part of the building is lighted 
by large ornamental windows, the roof being of an 
octagonal form, the principal timbers converging 
to the centre, intersected by a portion of flat 
groined ceiling in the apex of the roof, the whole 
being ornamented with panels, pendants, &c. The 
style of architecture chosen is that of the latter 
part of the thirteenth century. The design is by 
Mr. Manton, of Wolverhampton. 

Birmingham.—The foundation stone has been 
laid of a new Wesleyan Chapel. The building 





unpleasant and destructive cause of decay can be 
got ridof. It will be necessary to take immediate 
steps to arrest its progress, or the whole of the 
timber in this part of the church will be affected. 
Milport.—The new Free Church at Milport, 
says the Edinburgh Witness. has been opened for 
public worship. It is in the Early Gothic style, 
from plans by Mr. Campbell Douglas, architect, 








IRELAND. 


Royal Bank, Foster-place, Dublin.—Operations 
have been commenced for the erection of a new 
bank, affording increased accommodation for the 
officials and the public. The contract for the 
same, taken by Messrs. Crowe and Sons, amounts 
to 4,7861. 10s. The site selected is situate in 
immediate connection with present cash-office. 
Mr. Charles Geoghegan is the architect. 

St. Stanislaus College, Tullabeg, King’s County. 
—Under the last-mentioned architect, extensive 
additions and alterations are in progress in con- 
nection with this institution. The new buildings 
consist of an ample refectory, class-rooms, dormi- 
tories, recreation-rooms, ambulatories, &c. cover- 
ing a space measuring 120 feet by 60 feet, forming 
part of a comprehensive plan embracing the pre- 
sent old buildings, with new erections and future 
extensions,—the entire completing a bold Italian 
composition. The walls are of limestone rubble, 
with quoins and window-dressings, vermiculated, 
which, with the stringcourses, sills, copings, &c. 
are of dressed limestone, from the quarries situate 
on the property. 





ST. DIONIS BACK CHURCH, FENCHURCH.- 
STREET. 

THE Medizval remains in the City of London 

are so very inconsiderable, that I am sure I need 





now commenced is a part of a larger structure 
which is to be erected in a plain Italian style, and 
externally of white Leicester brick, with blue and 
red bricks fordressings to the openings, &c. The in- 
terior will have an open timbered roof, of plain 
character: the woodwork to the pews and other 
fittings will be of fir, stained and varnished. 
There will be accommodation at present for about 
300 persons. The architect is Mr. Yeoville Thoma- 
son, and the builder, Mr. Bennett. 

Bishop Eton.—The new church of the Roman 
Catholic Redemptorist Fathers, at Bishop Eton, 
in honour of “Our Lady of the Annunciation,” 
has been opened. Pontificial high mass was cele- 
brated on the occasion by the Roman Catholic 
Bishop of Liverpool. The architect was Mr. E. 
W. Pugin. The edifice is in the Early Decorated 
style, and consists of a nave, central and western 
transepts, sanctuary, two lateral chapels, aisles, 
and two oratories,—one for the community, the 


make no excuse for informing you of a discovery 
which I have just made in the church of St. Dionis 
Back Church, Fenchurch-street. 

I was requested last week by the parochial 
authorities to meet Dr. Letheby, in order to ex- 
amine the state of the vaults under the church ; 
and, to my great surprise, on descending into the 
rector’s vault, under the chancel, I found myself 
in an unaltered crypt of fifteenth century date. 
This crypt is a parallelogram 9 feet 6 inches from 
north to south, and 13 feet from east to west, in- 
ternally. It is covered in with a quadripartite 
vault: the vault has diagonal ribs, but neither 
wall nor ridge ribs. The ribs are of the simplest 
kind, but spring from good corbels in the angles 
of the crypt, and at their intersections there is 
carved a bold and effective rose. The height 
from the floor to the springing of the vault is only 
4 feet, and the vault rises a similar height, its 
arches being everywhere four-centred. 


other for clergy who may be staying in the house| The filling-in of the vault is chalk, whilst the 


for the purpose of “making retreats.” It mea- 








ribs are, I think, executed in Calverley stone, 
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There is no mark of a window, unless an opening 
on the south side, now walled up, was one; but I 
am inclined to think it more probable that this 
was the door, as the present entrance to the crypt, 
through an opening close to the south-west angle, 
has no trace of being ancient. Close to the 
modern entrance to the crypt, which is through a 
vault in the south aisle, there still remain some 
traces of the ancient entrance. This seems to 
have been a staircase, entered at the west, and 
descending to the east, roofed with a succession of 
segmental pointed arches. Both the erypt and 
the ancient staircase are now full of a decaying 
mass of coffins and bones; and as it is possible 
that no architect or archeologist will again have 
an opportunity of seeing it, 1 have given you this 
particular description of what remains, for two 
reasons; first, that some record of its existence 
may be preserved; and, secondly, with a view to 
calling attention to the possibility of making 
similar discoveries in others of the City churches, 
St. Dionis was destroyed in the Great Fire; and I 
believe that in many other churches, as in it, if 
any underground erections existed, they would not 
have been destroyed in the rebuilding. The walls 
of St. Dionis are built chiefly with Kentish rag, 
and I am inclined to suspect that this was the 
material of the Medieval church used again. 
GxrorGE EpMUND STREET. 








THE PROJECTED DRAMATIC COLLEGE. 


Tue public meeting in the Princess’s Theatre, 
on Wednesday last, presided over by Mr. Charles 
Kean, for the promotion of this most desirable ob- 
ject, was highly successful. The report stated that 
the first two dwellings of the new Dramatic Col- 
lege would probably be erected by the Covent- 
garden and Drury-lane Theatrical Funds. The 
chairman, at the close of an effective and eloquent 
speech, stated that he had received from the ma- 
nager of the General Theatrical Fund, Mr. Buck- 
stone, a letter stating his anxiety to assist in the 
realization of the college; that in this they 
were agreed,—to commence with three houses 
at once; and that he would hold himself re- 
sponsible for a fourth. Mr. Webster, in pro- 
posing a subscription, and offering stone to face 
the new buildings from a quarry of his own, 
read a communication from Colonel Sir C. B, 
Phipps, expressive of her Majesty’s interest in the 
project, and her gracious permission to apply for 
her patronage when a fair prospect of fully realizing 
the Dramatic College had been derived from the 
patronage of the public. Five acres of land in 
Berkshire have been offered by Mr. Henry Dodd, 
as a site for the institution, together with 100 
guineas towards the erection of the houses. In- 
deed, it was this, apparently, which led to the 
movement. We are glad to find Mr. Kean taking 
his proper place in the good work, and earnestly 
wish it success. 





LAW NOTES. 

Burial Ground.—Under the Burial Act of 
1852, it is sufficient to mark off the consecrated 
from the unconsecrated portion of the burial 
ground, by a wall of the height of 12 inches from 
the ground.— The Queen v. The Tiverton Burial 
Board. 

Duties of Highway Surveyor.—Under the High- 
way Act, there was a Board for the repair of the 
highways of the parish of Brixham, and a Mr. 
Adams was appointed assistant-surveyor to the 
Board. A complaint was made that he had not 
laid accounts before justices in petty sessions, and 
he was fined sixpence in order to have a case for 
the opinion of the Court above. The conviction 
has been quashed by the Court of Queen’s Bench, 
on the ground that an assistant-surveyor to a 
highway board is not liable to penalties for not 
making up the accounts and laying them before 
the justices, as his duties merely refer to the 
management of the roads, and not to receiving or 
paying the moneys collected.—Adams v. Lake- 
man. 

Goods Lost by Railway Company. — A person 
bought goods at Exeter, and directed the vendor 
to send them to Bristol by railway. The goods 
were lost in transit, and the purchaser sued 
the company. It has been held by the Court 
of Exchequer that the action does not lie, as the 
goods being of greater value than 10/.there should 
have been by the Statute of Frauds, in order to 
change the ownership, an acceptance of the goods, 
or part payment, or written contract; and as not 
one of these cireumstances existed in the present 
case, the vendor is still the owner in law, and he 
alone has the right to sue.— Coombs v. Bristol and 
Exeter Railway Company. 
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Company.— Transactions between Director and 
Company.—Where a director avails himself of his 
position to make a private advantage out of 
transactions with his company, such transactions 
cannot be repudiated by the company after they 
have availed themselves of that portion of the 
transaction which is useful to the Company ; for 
they thus put it out of their power to restore 
matters to their original position.—Great Luz- 
embourg Railway Company v. Magnay. 

Transfer of Shares.— A company being em- 
barrassed, the directors came to an arrangement 
with an actuary to endeavour to resuscitate it. 
One of the directors who differed from the others 
transferred his shares. The company was soon 
afterwards wound up, and it was sought to make 
the director referred to a contributory, but it was 
held (on appeal) that the transfer was valid, as it 
was bond fide, and that the transferor was not 
liable to be placed on the list of contributories.— 
Jessop v. The London and County Assurance 
Company. 

Copyright in Designs.—A bill was filed to re- 
strain the sale of the “Mantilla Shawl” with a 
certain registered design on it. A question arose 
whether it was sufficient to lodge with the regis- 
trar one of the shawls instead of a drawing show- 
ing the portions in respect of which originality 
was claimed. The court held that it was a com- 
pliance with the Act. The registrar might de- 
cline to receive a railway-carriage, or anything 
else large, but a shawl or some paper-hangings 
were small, and to lodge such was a good deposit. 
—Norton vy. Nicholis. 

Insolvency.— Debts in the schedules of insolvents 
cease to carry interest after the date of the insol- 
vency ; therefore when all debts are paid the 

us must be handed over to the insolvent, or 
his personal representative, without any deduc- 
tions for interest.—Re Rochfort. 








more likely to feel the effect of damp. A green 
“creeper” formed a running “ pattern” over it. 
The wall had been whitewashed until four years 
since, when [ hung it with the same paper. On 
tearing it down every part of the pattern of the 
paper was clearly defined in the original clear 
whitewash, while the whole of the white ground 
was unmistakably marked by a dark (almost: black) 
filthy mildew. 

The paper-hanger had often noticed similar 
signs; but they had never struck him as from 
what it was evident they resulted. I was the 
same day passing the house of my painter, and 
naming it to him he took me immediately indoors, 
and showed me a wall on which the dark chocolate 
pattern of his paper had been preserved on the 
wall dry and white; while under all the paler 
parts the destructive damp had left its unerring 
mildew. A. B. SorBent. 





HARBOURS OF REFUGE. 
THE report of the select committee has been 
published by order of the House of Commons. 
The committee have come to the “practical con- 


and leaving as little as possible for the spring of 
the lock to do. 

This method is applicable to all descriptions of 
locks and latches, either rim or mortise, and from 
the construction strengthens the knobs ; moreover, 
the strain is taken entirely off the roses, thereby pre- 
venting their liability to break, which is frequently 
the case with other furniture; and as the cost is 
said to be not much over the price of ordinary 
furniture, it seems properly entitled to attention. 





CORRESPONDENCE AS TO THE 
ARCHITECTURAL MUSEUM. 

Sr,—I should be glad to know why the com- 
mittee did not notice in their report the offer of 
the Department to make this now private society 
a national institution, and their refusal of the offer 
of which they were at first not a little proud. If 
you say anything about the Museum conversazione, 
I hope you will mention, as Mr. Donaldson did, 
the great liberality and fairness the officers of the 
Department have shown from the first, and repeat 
what Mr. Godwin said as to the desirability of 
uniting, by a public act, the collections of the 
“ Architectural Museum” and that of the Depart- 





clusion,” that how much soever such harbours are 
now required, the want of them must become 
more urgent from year to year. The committee | 
enumerate as works needful, purely or mainly for | 
harbours of refuge, to be executed as national | 
publie works;—1. A harbour of refuge on the | 
north-east coast of Scotland, to cost from 80,0007. | 
to 385,000/. aecording to the site selected; 2. One | 
on the north-east coast of England, at an esti- | 
mated cost of 800,000/. to 860,0002.; 3. An exten- 
sion of the harbour of St. Ives, at a cost of 
174,0001. or, if Padstow be adopted, at a cost of | 
35,0007. only; 4. One at the Mumbles, or some | 
plaee in the Bristol Channel, at a cost of 300,000. ; | 


a| 


Clerk of Works.—A person was engaged as/|at a cost of 20,000/.; 6. An improvement of the 


managing clerk at a salary of £150 a year, pay- 
able weekly, with house, coals, and gas. His duty 
was to superintend the business, engage and pay 
the men, and to discharge them when necessary. 
On the bankruptcy of his employer he applied for 
three months’ salary out of the estate, and was 
opposed on the ground that he was a workman 
and not a clerk. The court said that there was a 
difficulty, but that he might be called a trade- 
servant, and so his claim was allowed.—Hr parte 
Driver, re Eastham. 

Nuisance. — Brickburning. —An action was 
brought against defendant for burning bricks in 
the neighbourhood of plaintiff’s house, and it was 
not proved whether the smell was very offensive 
or not. It was held, however, that the reasonable 
use of a lawful trade, even if it rendered the lives 
of others somewhat less comfortable, was not 
aetionable. This late case is rather opposed to 
some of the older decisions.— Holl v. Barlow. 





DAMP WALLS, 
EFFECT OF COLOUR. 

Srr,—No. 790, page 214, of the Builder, gave 
my humble opinion and experiences on the subject, 
and in No. 792, p. 248, followed a thoroughly prac- 
tical letter from Mr. Solomon, coinciding with me 
as to the general cause ; and as in the last week I 
have had ample reason to be thoroughly convinced 
of the correctness of what I then advanced, it 
may not be amiss that you kindly give me space 
again in your world-wide pages. The external 
walls of the humble cottage in which I make life 
endurable, are entirely composed of oolitic stone: 
the hall and staircase occupy a square projection 
from the main building, and thus a more exposed 
surface renders three out of four walls cold; and, 
as a consequence, the condensed vapour from 
within has mildewed the paperhanging to a much 
greater extent than in the rooms where good fires 
have raised the temperature. It will be remem- 
bered by your readers that my former letter 
stated that in my ordinary sitting-room I had, 
a year back, hung a dark chocolate-grounded 
paper, having on it a small buff pattern; that I 
found more light was required at night ; but that 
the hitherto damp, mildewed, and discoloured walls 
were now free from those annoyances, and that 
imagining the same property which absorbed light 
absorbed also heat, to prevent the condensation of 
vapour on the cold walls (as on windows in cold 
weather), I made up my mind to try the colour 
on the exposed walls of my staircase, and promised 
to tell you my further experience. 

I have been thus prolix, that your readers may 
be fully acquainted with the whole bearings, and 
now for my thoroughly corroborative proof. The 
part now in question had been hung with paper 
of the white ground Mr. Solomon describes as 





one at Waterford, at 20,000/.; 7. The eonstruc- 
tion of a harbour of refugeat the Skerries, Port- 
rush, at a cost of 100,000/.; and 8. A pier in the 
Isle of Man, at a cost of 40,000/.; making a grand 
aggregate sum of 2,000,000/. or, if spread over ten 
years, at the rate of 200,000/. a-year. The com- 
mittee recommend the levy of a uniform charge 
| on all ships passing such harbours in their course 
jas right in the abstract, and it, is urged, with 
regard to passing tolls, that the greatest care 
} should be taken (if the principle on which light 
dues are levied be adopted with respect to har- 
bours of refuge) to impose the dues only on such 





ships as would pass the harbours in their course, 


and therefore benefit by them. 





| IMPROVEMENTS IN LOCK FURNITURE. 


| 


buildings in general, is of as much importance as 
the locks, the lock-bolt frequently not being used 
from one year’s end to another: in fact, in many 
houses, not one-third of the keys are to be found; 
showing that what is required is not so much 
security in the lock, as it is to have good action in 
the spring-bolt and furniture. Persons, without 
thinking what is the cause, find the knobs come 


off, or they have too miuch play; and the spring- 
bolts do not act, or the screws stick up in the | 


necks of the knobs, often tearing the hand, which 
frequently gets both architect and builder into 
trouble, and they are censured for putting on bad 
locks, at the same time they may be patent ones, 
Hobbs’s or any other, and not have the slightest 
fault in them. Many attempts have been made 
to improve upon the old methods of fixing knobs, 
and some of them with considerable success. The 
principal improvements have been to make them 
self-adjusting, so as to avoid the necessity of 
having each knob fitted to the door ; to accomplish 
which many ingenious contrivances have been re- 
sorted to, more or less efficient. 

We have just had before us a new method, 
brought out by Messrs. Thos. Pugh and Co. of 
King-street, Snow-hill, wherein the principle is to 
attach the knobs to the door, which is accom- 
plished in a most simple and effectual manner 
by introducing a brass nut into the inside of 
the mortise (before the lock is put in), the rose 
having a corresponding screw attached to it, so 
that by screwing up the rose it is, as it were, 
secured by a bolt and nut, instead of with small 
screws in the necks of the knobs, or through the 
roses; and by a clever mechanical arrangement 
the knobs work perfectly free and firm in their 
roses. Precaution appears to have been taken to 
avoid friction, and the working parts are brass 


Turovenort the lock controversy, it is remark- 
| able that nothing was said about the furniture (or 
| knobs), and the methods for fixing it, which, for 


ment, to form together a National Collection. 
You will be doing a good turn to art, and be re- 
membered when all little personal differences are 
blown away with the rest of the dust of to-day. 
The interests of the Museum, as a great future 
institution, depend, as far as the present genera- 
tion is concerned, on the Department and Mr. 
Cole, to whom the public owe not a little. 
A SUBSCRIBER. 


*,* We will take an early opportunity to 
allude to the proposition of which our correspondent 
speaks. Several of our readers complain that they 
were unable to get admission into the lecture 


5. An improvement of the harbour of Carlingford, | ¢) catre on the occasion of the recent conversazione; 


| but this simply shows that the accommodation at 
| the disposal of the committee, large as it is, was 
insufticient for the occasion. We incline to the feel- 
| ing that the meeting would have been more inter- 
esting if it had been held in the gallery containing 
the colleetion, although, probably, fewer persons 
| would have heard what was said. “ A West-ender” 
objects that the Gallery was not made sufficiently 
prominent ; asserts that he did not find it ; and 
asks “if it were shut up for the evening.” We 
suspect he knows it was not, but chooses thus to 
state his opinion that the /ocus was not made suffi- 
| ciently obvious, 





PRESERVATION OF STONE. 
Sir,—Permit me to direct your attention toa 


bh 
| in the Builder of the 10th instant, containing the sub- 


stance of a report which has been widely circulated by 
| the daily papers, that Mr. Szerelmy has been commissioned 


to apply bis material to preserve the stone of the Houses 
of Parliament. I desire to inform you that I possess the 
best of authority for contradicting that statement,—no 
decision having yet been made as to the merits of the two 
or more processes now under consideration. 
Henry Hopes, 
Secretary of the Patent Siliceous Stone Company, 


Pooks Received. 

|_4 Manual of British Archeology. By Cuaruxs 

Bovrett, M.A. London: Reeve, Henrietta- 

street, Covent-garden. 1858. 
An elementary work on Archwology,—an Archxo- 
logical Grammar, if we may so call it,—was very 
much wanted, notwithstanding the publication of 
many books on this science; and it is to supply 
this desideratum that the Rev. Mr. Boutell has 
prepared the present little volume. As its title 
implies, it is a manual of British Archwology 
alone, but to a Briton this is a most fitting imtro- 
duction to the science, and the most likely entice- 
ment to its study. A goodly number of lively- 
looking coloured illustrations forms an additional 
| attraction and enticement to the study. 

Chapter first treats of Architecture,—Roman, 
Anglo-Saxon, Anglo-Norman, and English, Scottish, 
and Irish Gothic. This is followed up by a chap- 

'ter on architectural accessories, including sculp- 
| ture, wood-carving, fresco, wall-painting, and poly- 
| chrome; mosaic, coloured glass, inlaid tiles, iron- 
| work, bronze-work, lead-work, the precious metals, 
and bells, and summing up with some remarks on 
nomenclature. Chapter third relates to sepulchral 
monuments,—British, before the Roman period, 
Anglo-Roman and Anglo-Saxon, Anglo-Norman 
with the stone coffin, monumeutal slabs, effigies, 
and brasses; tombs, canopies, and chantries ; late 
monuments, and those of the chureh-yard. The 
fourth chapter is devoted to heraldry ; the fifth to 
seals, including the great seals of England; the 
sixth to coins. Chapter seventh treats of palzo- 














against steel, thereby ensuring their wearing well, 
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and chapel are of three lights, traceried, and the sures 96 feet in length by 56 feet in breadth, and 
great east window is of five lights. The architect 48 feet in height to the under side of the roof, 
was Mr. Norton; the contractor, Mr. Brooks, of which is divided by arched principals, and sub- 
Bristol Mr. Wilkinson was the clerk of works. divided by wrought moulded ribs into square 
The carved stone work has been executed by Mr. panels. This arrangement is continued through. 
Farmer, of London. The warming of the church out the building for the purpose of keeping an 
was entrusted to Messrs. Haden, of Trowbridge. even temperature. 

Laverstock.—The new church at Laverstock has| -Didsbury.—In consequence of many of the 
been consecrated. This new edifice is dedicated to parishioners of the chapelry of Didsbury residing 
St. Andrew, and is from one of Mr. Wyatt’s de- at an inconvenient distance from the parish 
signs. The Norman porch, which formed a pro- church, a new church has been erected at Barlow 
minent feature in the old building, has been worked Moor, and a new parish is to be formed under the 
into the new edifice. The new church is in the Manchester Rectory Division Act, 1850. The 
Early Decorated style, and consists of a nave, church, which is built of stone, is in the Early 
south aisle, and chancel. The roof is open, and Decorated style, 70 yards long by 45 yards wide, 
the seats are of stained deal, and of a uniform has nave and side aisles, the nave supported by 
height. The pulpit is carved freestone, by Mr. stone columns, and the roof is an open timber one. 
Howitt, of Wilton, with texts in old English The chancel at the east end is 36 yards long by 
characters, and supported by polished marble 18 yards wide ; and on the north side is an organ 
pillars. The chancel is raised by three steps, and chapel and vestry. The principal entrance is bya 
the altar is also raised on three steps, and a dais: porch on the south side ; and at the west end there 
the rails are of blue and gold. The windows are is a turret surmounted by a spiret. The church 
all of early style, slightly decorated. Those in the will accommodate 594 persons, 230 free. Messrs. 
south aisle, which are enriched by old stained Starkey and Cuffly, of Manchester, have been the 
glass, are the gift of Mr. G. B. Townsend, of architects ; and Messrs. Boden and Edwards, the 
Salisbury, brother of the curate. The east window, builders. The consecration of the church took 
the gift of three members of the same family, is place on Wednesday in week before last. 
formed of old glass collected from various parts of | Preston.—Considerable alarm, says the Guar- 
the continent. It represents the Crucifixion, the dian, having been caused by a report that the dry 
Virgin, and St. John, with the monograms of the rot had shown itself in the parish church, a num- 
Evangelists. These windows were erected by ber of practical and scientific gentlemen, at the 
Messrs. Ward and Co. of London. The chancel is request of the churchwardens, have made an exa- 
paved with Minton’s encaustic tiles, and the nave mination of the timbers beneath the floor, and 
and aisle with freestone. The building is about | from their report it would appear that the rot has 
80 feet long and 30 feet in width, and the builder | made considerable progress, owing to insufficient 
is Mr. Pedley, of Highworth. The church is fitted | ventilation, with excess of moisture in the founda- 
with a heating apparatus, laid down by Mr. J. | tion of the building, and other causes. A large 
Wilton, of Salisbury. It was originally contem- | portion of the pews and floor will have to be taken 
plated to add a spire tothe building, but the funds up, and the infected timber removed before this 
proved insufficient. It has, therefore, only a bell- unpleasant and destructive cause of decay can be 
turret at the west end. got ridof. It will be necessary to take immediate 
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Charlton (near Pewsey).—The church of Charl- 
ton has been restored, under the superintendence 
of Mr. Pearson, of London. The total expense of the 
restorations which have been carried out (exclusive 
of special gifts) has been upwards of 1,200/. 
towards which 1,069/. have been raised by voluntary 
contributions. 

Wednesfield.—It is in contemplation to erect a 
Wesleyan chapel for the accommodation of at 
least 700 persons, and with space to put up a 
gallery at some future time, rendering the chapel 
capable of seating 1,000 persons. The estimated 
cost of the building is 1,300/. The proposed chapel | 
will be of an octagonal form, with pews rising one 
above the other on all sides except the east, that 
side being occupied by the pulpit and communion 
pew. The centre part of the chapel has a level 
floor, upon which are placed free benches, and the 
aisles on either side of the same communicate with 
all parts of the interior, passing direct from the 
western or principal entrance porch to the doors 
of the vestries. At the east end are three galleries, 
intended for the boys, girls, and singers, having 
separate staircases out of the schoolyard. There 
is also a gallery over the western entrance. The 
plan of the building is so arranged that every 
sitting commands an unobstructed view of the 
pulpit. The main part of the building is lighted 
by large ornamental windows, the roof being of an 
octagonal form, the principal timbers converging 
to the centre, intersected by a portion of flat 
groined ceiling is the apex of the roof, the whole 
being ornamented with panels, pendants, &c. The 
style of architecture chosen is that of the latter 
part of the thirteenth century. The design is by 
Mr. Manton, of Wolverhampton. 

Birmingham.—The foundation stone has been 
laid of a new Wesleyan Chapel. The building 

now commenced is a part of a larger structure 





steps to arrest its progress, or the whole of the 
timber in this part of the church will be affected. 
Milport.—The new Free Church at Milport, 
says the Edinburgh Witness. has been opened for 
public worship. It is in the Early Gothic style, 
from plans by Mr. Campbell Douglas, architect. 








IRELAND. 


Royal Bank, Foster-place, Dublin.—Operations 
have been commenced for the erection of a new 
bank, affording increased accommodation for the 
officials and the public. The contract for the 
same, taken by Messrs. Crowe and Sons, amounts 
to 4,786/. 10s. The site selected is situate in 
immediate connection with present cash-office. 
Mr. Charles Geoghegan is the architect. 

St. Stanislaus College, Tullabeg, King’s County. 
—Under the last-mentioned architect, extensive 
additions and alterations are in progress in con- 
nection with this institution. The new buildings 
consist of an ample refectory, class-rooms, dormi- 
tories, recreation-rooms, ambulatories, &c. cover- 
ing a space measuring 120 feet by 60 feet, forming 
part of a comprehensive plan embracing the pre- 
sent old buildings, with new erections and future 
extensions,—the entire completing a bold Italian 
composition. The walls are of limestone rubble, 
with quoins and window-dressings, vermiculated, 
which, with the stringcourses, sills, copings, &c. 
are of dressed limestone, from the quarries situate 
on the property. 





ST. DIONIS BACK CHURCH, FENCHURCH- 
STREET. 

Tue Medieval remains in the City of London 

are so very inconsiderable, that I am sure I need 

make no excuse for informing you of a discovery 





which is to be erected in a plain Italian style, and 
externally of white Leicester brick, with blue and 
red bricks fordressings to the openings, &c. The in- 
terior will have an open timbered roof, of plain 
character: the woodwork to the pews and other 
fittings will be of fir, stained and varnished. 
There will be accommodation at present for about 
300 ns. The architect is Mr. Yeoville Thoma- 
son, and the builder, Mr. Bennett. 

Bishop Eton.—The new church of the Roman 
Catholic Redemptorist Fathers, at Bishop Eton, 
in honour of “Our Lady of the Annunciation,” 
has been opened. Pontificial high mass was cele- 
brated on the occasion by the Roman Catholic 
Bishop of Liverpool. The architect was Mr. E. 
W. Pugin. The edifice is in the Early Decorated 
style, and consists of a nave, central and western 
transepts, sanctuary, two lateral chapels, aisles, 
and two oratories,—one for the community, the 
other for clergy who may be staying in the house 
for the purpose of “ making retreats.” It mea- 


which I have just made in the church of St. Dionis 
Back Church, Fenchurch-street. 

I was requested last week by the parochial 
authorities to meet Dr. Letheby, in order to ex- 
amine the state of the vaults under the church ; 
and, to my great surprise, on descending into the 
rector’s vault, under the chancel, I found myself 
in an unaltered crypt of fifteenth century date. 
This crypt is a parallelogram 9 feet 6 inches from 
north to south, and 13 feet from east to west, in- 
ternally. It is covered in with a quadripartite 
vault: the vault has diagonal ribs, but neither 
wall nor ridge ribs. The ribs are of the simplest 
kind, but spring from good corbels in the angles 
of the crypt, and at their intersections there is 
carved a bold and effective rose. The height 
from the floor to the springing of the vault is only 
4 feet, and the vault rises a similar height, its 
arches being everywhere four-centred. 

The filling-in of the vault is chalk, whilst the 
ribs are, I think, executed in Calverley stone, 























There is no mark of a window, unless an opening 
on the south side, now walled up, was one; but I 
am inclined to think it more probable that this 
was the door, as the present entrance to the crypt, 
through an opening close to the south-west angle, 
has no trace of being ancient. Close to the 
modern entrance to the crypt, which is through a 
vault in the south aisle, there still remain some 
traces of the ancient entrance. This seems to 
have been a staircase, entered at the west, and 
descending to the east, roofed with a succession of 
segmental pointed arches. Both the crypt and 
the ancient staircase are now full of a decaying 
mass of coffins and bones; and as it is possible 
that no architect or archeologist will again have 
an opportunity of seeing it, 1 have given you this 
particular description of what remains, for two 
reasons; first, that some record of its existence 
may be preserved; and, secondly, with a view to 
calling attention to the possibility of making 
similar discoveries in others of the City churches, 
St. Dionis was destroyed in the Great Fire; and I 
believe that in many other churches, as in it, if 
any underground erections existed, they would not 
have been destroyed in the rebuilding. The walls 
of St. Dionis are built chiefly with Kentish rag, 
and I am inclined to suspect that this was the 
material of the Mediawval church used again. 
GzrorGrE EpMUND STREET. 








THE PROJECTED DRAMATIC COLLEGE. 


Tue public meeting in the Princess’s Theatre, 
on Wednesday last, presided over by Mr. Charles 
Kean, for the promotion of this most desirable ob- 
ject, was highly successful. The report stated that 
the first two dwellings of the new Dramatic Col- 
lege would probably be erected by the Covent- 
garden and Drury-lane Theatrical Funds. The 
chairman, at the close of an effective and eloquent 
speech, stated that he had received from the ma- 
nager of the General Theatrical Fund, Mr. Buck- 
stone, a letter stating his anxiety to assist in the 
realization of the college; that in this they 
were agreed,—to commence with three houses 
at once; and that he would hold himself re- 
sponsible for a fourth. Mr. Webster, in pro- 
posing a subscription, and offering stone to face 
the new buildings from a quarry of his own, 
read a communication from Colonel Sir C. B. 
Phipps, expressive of her Majesty’s interest in the 
project, and her gracious permission to apply for 
her patronage when a fair prospect of fully realizing 
the Dramatic College had been derived from the 
patronage of the public. Five acres of land in 
Berkshire have been offered by Mr. Henry Dodd, 
as a site for the institution, together with 100 
guineas towards the erection of the houses. In- 
deed, it was this, apparently, which led to the 
movement. We are glad to find Mr. Kean taking 
his proper place in the good work, and earnestly 
wish it success. 





LAW NOTES. 


Burial Ground.—Under the Burial Act of 
1852, it is sufficient to mark off the consecrated 
from the unconsecrated portion of the burial 
ground, by a wall of the height of 12 inches from 
the ground.— The Queen v. The Tiverton Burial 
Board. . 

Duties of Highway Surveyor.—Under the High- 
way Act, there was a Board for the repair of the 
highways of the parish of Brixham, and a Mr. 
Adams was appointed assistant-surveyor to the 
Board. A complaint was made that he had not 
laid accounts before justices in petty sessions, and 
he was fined sixpence in order to have a case for 
the opinion of the Court above. The conviction 
has been quashed by the Court of Queen’s Bench, 
on the ground that an assistant-surveyor to a 
highway board is not liable to penalties for not 
making up the accounts and laying them before 
the justices, as his duties merely refer to the 
management of the roads, and not to receiving or 
paying the moneys collected.—Adams v. Lake- 
man. 

Goods Lost by Railway Company. — A person 
bought goods at Exeter, and directed the vendor 
to send them to Bristol by railway. The goods 
were lost in transit, and the purehaser sued 
the company. It has been held by the Court 
of Exchequer that the action does not lie, as the 
goods being of greater value than 10/.there should 
have been by the Statute of Frauds, in order to 
change the ownership, an acceptance of the goods, 
or part pret. or written contract; and as not 
one of these circumstances existed in the present 
case, the vendor is still the owner in law, and he 
alone has the right to sue.—Coombs v. Bristol and 





Exeter Railway Company. 
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Company.— Transactions between Director and 
Company.—Where a director avails himself of his 
position to make a private advantage out of 
transactions with his company, such transactions 
cannot be repudiated by the company after they 
have availed themselves of that portion of the 
transaction which is useful to the Company ; for 
they thus put it out of their power to restore 
matters to their original position.—Great Luz- 
embourg Railway Company v. Magnay. 

Transfer of Shares.— A company being em- 
barrassed, the directors came to an arrangement 
with an actuary to endeavour to resuscitate it. 
One of the directors who differed from the others 
transferred his shares, The company was soon 
afterwards wound up, and it was sought to make 
the director referred to a contributory, but it was 
held (on appeal) that the transfer was valid, as it 
was bond fide, and that the transferor was not 
liable to be placed on the list of contributories.— 
Jessop v. The London and County Assurance 
Company. 

Copyright in Designs.—A bill was filed to re- 
strain the sale of the “Mantilla Shawl” with a 
certain registered design on it. A question arose 
whether it was sufficient to lodge with the regis- 
trar one of the shawls instead of a drawing show- 
ing the portions in respect of which originality 
was claimed. The court held that it was a com- 
pliance with the Act. The registrar might de- 
cline to receive a railway-carriage, or anything 
else large, but a shawl or some paper-hangings 
were small, and to lodge such was a good deposit. 
—Norton vy. Nicholls. 

Insolvency.— Debts in the schedules of insolvents 
cease to carry interest after the date of the insol- 
vency; therefore when all debts are paid the 
surplus must be handed over to the insolvent, or 
his personal representative, without any deduc- 
tions for interest.—Re Rochfort. 

Clerk of Works.—A person was engaged as 
managing clerk at a salary of £150 a year, pay- 
able weekly, with house, coals, and gas. His duty 
was to superintend the business, engage and pay 
the men, and to discharge them when necessary. 
On the bankruptcy of his employer he applied for 
three months’ salary out of the estate, and was 
opposed on the ground that he was a workman 
and not a clerk. The court said that there was a 
difficulty, but that he might be called a trade- 
servant, and so his claim was allowed.—Ex parte 
Driver, re Eastham. 

Nuisanee. — Brickburning. —An action was 
brought against defendant for burning bricks in 
the neighbourhood of plaintiff’s house, and it was 
not proved whether the smell was very offensive 
or not. 


of others somewhat less comfortable, was not 
aetionable. 
some of the older decisions.— Holl v. Barlow. 








DAMP WALLS. 
EFFECT OF COLOUR. 

Srr,—No. 790, page 214, of the Builder, gave 
my humble opinion and experiences on the subject, 
and in No. 792, p. 248, followed a thoroughly prac- 
tical letter from Mr. Solomon, coinciding with me 
as to the general cause ; and as in the last week I 
have had ample reason to be thoroughly convinced 
of the correctness of what I then advanced, it 
may not be amiss that you kindly give me space 
again in your world-wide pages. The external 
walls of the humble cottage in which I make life 
endurable, are entirely composed of oolitic stone: 
the hall and staircase occupy a square projection 
from the main building, and thus a more exposed 
surface renders three out of four walls cold; and, 
as a consequence, the condensed vapour from 
within has mildewed the paperhanging to a much 
greater extent than in the rooms where good fires 
have raised the temperature. It will be remem- 
bered a your readers that my former letter 
stated that in my ordinary sitting-room I had, 
a year back, hung a dark chocolate-grounded 
paper, having on it a small buff pattern; that I 
found more light was required at night ; but that 
the hitherto damp, mildewed, and discoloured walls 
were now free from those annoyances, and that 
imagining the same property which absorbed light 
absorbed also heat, to prevent the condensation of 
vapour on the cold walls (as on windows in cold 
weather), I made up my mind to try the colour 
on the exposed walls of my staircase, and promised 
to tell you my further experience. 

I have been thus prolix, that your readers may 
be fully acquainted with the whole bearings, and 
now for my thoroughly corroborative proof. The 
part now in question had been hung with paper 


It was held, however, that the reasonable | 
use of a lawful trade, even if it rendered the lives | 


This late case is rather opposed to | 


| screws in the necks of the knobs, or through the 


of the white ground Mr. Solomon describes as 





more likely to feel the effect of damp. A green 
“creeper” formed a running “ pattern” over it. 
The wall had been whitewashed until four years 
since, when I hung it with the same paper. On 
tearing it down every part of the pattern of the 
paper was clearly defined in the original clear 
whitewash, while the whole of the white ground 
was unmistakably marked by a dark (almost black) 
filthy mildew. 

The paper-hanger had often noticed similar 
signs; but they had never struck him as from 
what it was evident they resulted. I was the 
same day passing the house of my painter, and 
naming it to him he took me immediately indoors, 
and showed me a wall on which the dark chocolate 
pattern of his paper had been preserved on the 
wall dry and white; while under all the paler 
parts the destructive damp had left its unerring 
mildew. A. B. SorBent. 





HARBOURS OF REFUGE. 


THE report of the select committee has been 
published by order of the House of Commons. 
The committee have come to the “ practical con- 
clusion,”’ that how much soever such harbours are 
now required, the want of them must become 


and leaving as little as possible for the spring of 
the lock to do. 

This method is applicable to all descriptions of 
locks and latches, either rim or mortise, and from 
the construction strengthens the knobs ; moreover, 
the strain is taken entirely off the roses, thereby pre- 
venting their liability to break, which is frequently 
the case with other furniture; and as the cost is 
said to be not much over the price of ordinary 
furniture, it seems properly entitled to attention. 





CORRESPONDENCE AS TO THE 
ARCHITECTURAL MUSEUM. 

Srr,—I should be glad to know why the com- 
mittee did not notice in their report the offer of 
the Department to make this now private society 
a national institution, and their refusal of the offer 
of which they were at first net a little proud. If 
you say anything about the Museum conversazione, 
I hope you will mention, as Mr. Donaldson did, 
the great liberality and fairness the officers of the 
Department have shown from the first, and repeat 
what Mr. Godwin said as to the desirability of 
uniting, by a public act, the collections of the 
“ Architectural Museum” and that of the Depart- 
ment, to form together a National Collection. 
You will be doing a good turn to art, and be re- 








more urgent from year to year. The committee 
enumerate as works needful, purely or mainly for | 
harbours of refuge, to be executed as national 


to 335,000/. according to the site selected; 2. One 
on the north-east coast of England, at an esti- 
mated cost of 800,000/. to 860,000/.; 3. An exten- 
sion of the harbour of St. Ives, at a cost of 
174,0002. or, if Padstow be adopted, at a cost of 
35,0007. only; 4. One at the Mumbles, or some 
plaee in the Bristol Channel, at a cost of 300,0002. ; 
5. An improvement of the harbour of Carlingford, 


one at Waterford, at 20,000/.; 7. The eonstruc- 
tion of a harbour of refuget the Skerries, Port- 
rush, at a cost of 100,000/.; and 8. A pier in the 
Isle of Man, at a cost of 40,000/.; making a grand 
aggregate sum of 2,000,000/. or, if spread over ten 
years, at the rate of 200,000/. a-year. 
mittee recommend the levy of a uniform charge 
on all ships passing such harbours in their course 
|as right in the abstract, and it is urged, with 
|regard to passing tolls, that the greatest care 
; should be taken (if the principle on which light 
| dues are levied be adopted with respect to har- 
bours of refuge) to impose the dues only on such 
ships as would pass the harbours in their course, 
, and therefore benefit by them. 








IMPROVEMENTS IN LOCK FURNITURE. 

| Turovcuott the lock controversy, it isremark- 
| able that nothing was said about the furniture (or 
| knobs), and the methods for fixing it, which, for 
buildings in general, is of as much importance as 
the locks, the lock-bolt frequently not being used 
from one year’s end to another: in fact, in many 
houses, not one-third of the keys are to be found ; 
showing that what is required is not so much 
security in the lock, as it is to have good action in 
the spring-bolt and furniture. Persons, without | 
thinking what is the cause, find the knobs come | 
off, or they have too much play; and the spring- | 
bolts do not act, or the screws stick up in the | 
necks of the knobs, often tearing the hand, which 

frequently gets both architect and builder into 

trouble, and they are censured for putting on bad 

locks, at the same time they may be patent ones, 

Hobbs’s or any other, and not have the slightest 

fault in them. Many attempts have been made 

to improve upon the old methods of fixing knobs, 

and some of them with considerable success. The 

principal improvements have been to make them 

self-adjusting, so as to avoid the necessity of 

having each knob fitted to the door ; to accomplish 

which many ingenious contrivances have been re- | 
sorted to, more or less efficient. 

We have just had before us a new method, 
brought out by Messrs. Thos. Pugh and Co. of | 
King-street, Snow-hill, wherein the principle is to 
attach the knobs to the door, which is accom- 
plished in a most simple and effectual manner 
by introducing a brass nut into the inside of 
the mortise (before the lock is put in), the rose 
having a corresponding screw attached to it, so 
that by screwing up the rose it is, as it were, 
secured by a bolt and nut, instead of with small 


roses; and by a clever mechanical arrangement 
the knobs work perfectly free and firm in their 
roses, Precaution appears to have been taken to 
avoid friction, and the working parts are brass 
against steel, thereby ensuring their wearing well, 





public works;—1. A harbour of refuge on the | 


north-east coast of Scotland, to cost from 80,0007. | 


at a cost of 20,000/.; 6. An improvement of the | 


The com- | 








membered when all little personal differences are 


| blown away with the rest of the dust of to-day. 


The interests of the Museum, as a great future 
institution, depend, as far as the present genera- 
tion is concerned, on the Department and Mr. 


| Cole, to whom the public owe not a little. 


A SUBSCRIBER. 
*.* We will take an early opportunity to 


| allude to the proposition of which our correspondent 


speaks. Several of our readers complain that they 
were unable to get admission into the lecture 
theatre on the occasion of the recent conversazidne; 
but this simply shows that the accommodation at 
the disposal of the committee, large as it is, was 
insufficient for the occasion. We incline to the feel- 
ing that the meeting would have been more inter- 
esting if it had been held in the gallery containing 
the collection, although, probably, fewer persons 
would have heard what was said, “ A West-ender” 
objects that the Gallery was not made sufficiently 
prominent ; asserts that he did not find it ; and 
asks “if it were shut up for the evening.” We 
suspect he knows it was not, but chooses thus to 
state his opinion that the /ocus was not made suffi- 
ciently obvious. 





PRESERVATION OF STONE. 

Sir,—Permit me to direct your attention to a paragraph 
in the Builder of the 10th instant, containing the sub- 
stance of a report which has been widely circulated by 
| the daily papers, that Mr. Szerelmy has been commissioned 
to apply his material to preserve the stone of the Houses 
| of Parliament. I desire to inform you that I possess the 
best of authority for contradicting that statement,—no 
decision having yet been made as to the merits of the two 

| OF more processes now under consideration. 


Henry Hopes, 


Secretary of the Patent Siliceous Stone Company. 





Books Received. 


A Manual of British Archeology. By CuaRurs 
Bovrett, M.A. London: Reeve, Henrietta- 
street, Covent-garden. 1858. 

AN elementary work on Archwology,—an Archwo- 
logical Grammar, if we may so call it,—was very 
much wanted, notwithstanding the publication of 
many books on this science; and it is to supply 
this desideratum that the Rev. Mr. Boutell has 
prepared the present little volume. As its title 
implies, it is a manual of British Archwology 
alone, but to a Briton this is a most fitting imtro- 
duction to the science, and the most likely entice- 
ment to its study. A goodly number of lively- 
looking coloured illustrations forms an additional 
attraction and enticement to the study. 

Chapter first treats of Architecture,—Roman, 
Anglo-Saxon, Anglo-Norman, and English, Scottish, 
and Irish Gothic. This is followed up by a chap- 
ter on architectural accessories, including sculp- 
ture, wood-carving, fresco, wall-painting, and poly- 
chrome; mosaic, coloured glass, inlaid tiles, iron- 
work, bronze-work, lead-work, the precious metals, 
and bells, and summing up with some remarks on 
nomenclature. Chapter third relates to sepulchral 
monuments,—British, before the Roman period, 
Anglo-Roman and Anglo-Saxon, Anglo-Norman 
with the stone coffin, monumental slabs, effigies, 
and brasses; tombs, canopies, and chantries ; late 
monuments, and those of the chureh-yard. The 
fourth chapter is devoted to heraldry ; the fifth to 
seals, including the great seals of England; the 
sixth to coins. Chapter seventh treats of palzo- 
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graphy, illuminations and inscriptions, and more 
particularly of early Byzantine and Roman, early 
Irish and Anglo-Saxon, illuminations of various 
epochs. Arms and armour are discussed in the 
following chapter, and then costumes and personal 
ornaments. The tenth chapter is on pottery, 
porcelain, and glass, including ancient British, 
Roman British, and Anglo-Saxon pottery; Italian 
and French Keramie manufactures, Flemish and 
German stoneware, English pottery and porcelain, 
glass, &c. The concluding chapter is a miscella- 
neous one, on decorative processes in metals, 
clocks and watches, locks and keys, ivory carvings, 
&c.; mosaiacs, paintings in oil, embroidery, furni- 
ture, wood-engraving and typography, English 
shipping of the middle ages, the nimbus and em- 
blems of saints, British, Roman, and Saxon earth- 
works and encampments, and other subjects. 
There are appended a glossary of architectural 
terms, and indexes of buildings and places, be- 
sides a general index. 





Ventilation in American Dwellings, with Dia- 
grams. By D. B. Rem, M.D. F.R.S.E. Zo 
which is added an Introductory Outline of the 
Progress of Improvement in Ventilation. By 





greater evil, which must be at least as carefully ; BIRMINGHAM SCHOOL oF ART.—A special meet- 
guarded against. And this is a great work which | ing of the subscribers to the local Society of Arts 
requires to be done,—to instill into the minds of | and School of Art, was held at the Institution, 
the people, both on this side the Atlantic and the | New-street, on Tuesday, the Hon. and Rev. G. M. 
other, this great truth, and to qualify at least the | Yorke, in the chair, to consider the desirability of 
force of its adversary,—their undue fear of) incorporating the Society under the Joint-Stock 
draughts. We are glad to know that the subject Companies’ Limited Liability Act, and also to sanc- 
of ventilation is exciting so much interest in tion the Society entering into agreements for 
America ; and, as the present publication is written | tenancy with the Midland Institute and the 
expressly for the use of the public or the general | Society of Artists. The agreement with the Mid. 
reader, we hope—and, indeed, do not doubt—it | land Institute provides that the body is to find 
will popularize the subject, and tend very much to accommodation for the School of Art free of rent 
the promotion of the public health of our cousins | or taxes. Resolutions authorising the Society to 
across the Atlantic. enter into these agreements having been adopted, 
The volume is fully illustrated by diagrams, the proceedings terminated. 

many of which aim at showing, by divers colours, WOLVERHAMPTON ScHoot oF Art. — The 
how pure air, and impure, distribute themselves annual meeting of the subscribers to this institu- 
in apartments, ventilated and unventilated. tion was held on Wednesday week. From the 
Our present remarks are merely intended to aid financial statement it appeared that the income of 
in bringing the work into notice amongst our own | the institution during the past year, including 
people: we may take another opportunity of , 160/. 13s. 6d. from students’ fees, and 120/. 14s. 
looking professionally into its merits. from annual subscriptions and donations, amounted 
to 317/. 4s. 6d.; and the expenses, inclusive of 
tie | salaries, interest on mortgage, Kc. to 3721. 18s. 8d. 
Miscellanea. leaving a balance against the treasurer of 
55/. 14s. 2d. So far as the working of the insti- 








“ts t Se ; SuNDERLAND SEWERAGE.—Out of the eight | 

egg ee ected eo amr ngatevad miles,of brick sewers and forty-six miles of pipes, | 

York: Wiley and Halsted, Broadway, 1868, |S et ye ee ee 

(Trubner and Co. P , : y> ‘| eight miles of brick sewers and thirty-two of pipes | 

rubner and Co. Paternoster-row, London.) —_| have been carried out, many of them at a great 

OvR old fellow countryman, Dr. Reid, now a depth as well as in drifting. The extent yet to | 
citizen of New York, or at least a denizen of the | be completed is fourteen miles, the principal part 
United States of America, still appears to give|of which is in very light cutting and easy of | 
attention to the important subject of ventilation, 


tution was concerned, the financial position of the 
school was considered satisfactory. The report of 
the council stated that Mr. Chittenden, the head 
master, had resigned, and that Mr. W. J. Mackley, 
late head master of the Bilston School of Art, 
had accepted of the office. 

Masters AND Men.—On Monday last, the 
workmen employed by Mr. Stiff, of the London 


to which so much of his time was devoted while in 
London. The work under notice is a new one, 


execution ; in fact, it may be said that all the Pottery, Lambeth, numbering about 140, accom- 
difficulties of the works are overcome. To the | panied by their wives, spent a very pleasant day 
main drains have been joined, voluntarily, 3,055 at Hampton Court. This is not the first time 


written with especial reference to the require-| house drains, and about 100 water-closets. 150 
ments of his new compatriots, as at once appears | cellars have been drained of their water, many of | 
from a glance at the titles of many of its sub- | which had from two to three feet of water on the | 
divisions ; such, for example, as—Ventilation of | floor, and had been in that condition for the last 
bed-rooms in cases of yellow fever,—The log-hut,— twenty years; while others had to be pumped 
Ventilation of hotels, with note in reference to night and morning to keep them dry. About | 
the National hotel disease at Washington,—Ven- | 450 house drains ha¥é been joined compulsorily, | 
tilation through the mosquito net, in cases of|and as soon as the public drains are completed, | 
sickness, and great irritability,—excessive use of | the private ones will be carried on with greater | 
; gas in numerous habitations, and means of venti- vigour, the present small staff of officers being too 
lation not previously indicated, &e. And in the | limited to proceed at a greater rate till the public | 


Mr. Stiff has given his men an opportunity of 
contrasting the fresh country air with that of 
Lambeth. On former occasions he has hired a 
steamboat, and taken them to spend the day in 
Rosherville Gardens ; but for the sake of variety, 
and also to escape the odour of the Thames, eight 
vans were hired, and filled by a well-conducted and 
merrycompany. At nine o’clock they left Lambeth, 


and reached Hampton at about one. A dinner was 
provided by Mr. Luce, of the King’s Arms Hotel. 


After appropriate speeches from Mr. Stiff and his 


first few lines of the preface, we are told that one| works are finished. According to the local | eldest son, which were loudly responded to by the 
main object of the work, in presenting a series of | Herald the work has been completed in about | ™en, all dispersed, some to view the palace and 
examples of ventilation applied to American habi- eighteen monthé, at a cost considerably below the grounds, others to the green, where cricket and 


: tations, is to assist in the introduction of more | estimates. The whole of these works have been | 


dancing were going forward, a band having been 


extended measures for meeting cases of extreme | laid and carried out by Mr. William Crozier, the | engaged to accompany them. Nothing occurred 
temperature, whether of heat or cold. The} borough engineer. The whole ofthe pipes, invert, | to damp the pleasure of any of the party. 





attention now given to the subject of ventila- | blocks, &c. have been supplied by Messrs. Doulton 
tion in the States is attested by the public works | and Co. of Lambeth; the iron and metal work by | 

} im progress, or lately completed, more especially | Messrs. Stainton, of South Shields, and Mr. Jopling, 

: at Washington, New York, and Philadelphia ; and | of Sunderland, and the bricks by Mr. R. Cail, of 

the general interest taken in it is also shown by | Gateshead. 

the nature of the public proceedings in reference Tue Royat ALBERT BRIDGE AT SALTASH.— 

: to it at numerous medical associations, at the | The second tube for carrying the Cornwall Railway 
Smithsonian Institution at Washington, the Lowell ‘across the Tamar, at Saltash, which, as we have 

Institute at Boston, and the Boards of Health in | already noted, has been safely lodged on the river 

| & New York and other cities. Works on education, | piers, under the superintendence of Mr. Brereton 
if too, the Educational Journal of Hartford, and the | (in Mr. Brunel’s absence from illness), assisted by 
: } report to the Academy of Medicine on the} Mr. Gainsford, is, like the first, 455 feet long, 
National hotel disease at Washington, about | 17 feet wide, and 12 feet deep, and is estimated to | 
which we have all heard, afford recent proofs of | weigh about 1,200 tons. The camper, or rise, is 
the interest with which it is regarded, and the 28 feet. It was sustained at each end by a heavy 
importance ascribed to it. Thus it is that the | framing of timber on pontoons, in charge of Mr. 
labours of the pioneer in one country show their | Whitting, the resident engineer. The process was 
fruits in another ; for there can be little doubt similar to that of last year. The first tube was 
that the agitation of sanitary questions in’ floated off in September last, and raised to its 
America was at first but a reflex of the sanitary | proper height during the interval. When the 
movement in this country ; and here we find a! second is level with it all the engineering diffi- 
countryman of our own looked up to asa chief culties which have prevented the railway junction 
authority, on one of the most important questions | of Cornwall with the South Devon and Great 
connected with the subject of sanitary reform. | Western lines will be overcome. 
In America, as with ourselves, however, this Wart Parting: CLaverton Curren. — 
i en comprehends a great work still to! During the restoration of Claverton Church (two | 
my my eat in the preface, for “the | miles from Bath), there was discovered a wall | 

te . 0 tion requires to be brought | painting of remarkable beauty, the main feature | 
jome ne ha i ations of masses of the popula- |of which represents the Archangel Michael—a | 
tion, and their sympathies enlisted in its principles, figure said to be grand in manner and bold in 
and extended to all classes of buildings.” The! execution. There are—or were, for the wall on| 
propensity of many amongst the lower and even | which it was painted is now demolished—other | 
: the middle classes to guard much more against | figures and many beautiful borders. The com- 
draughts than against foul air from want of venti- partments have been surrounded by emblematic | 


Bet oh lation, and to close up every crevice much rather | desi i 
z ’ ; t gns, of high excellence. In the background 
Kee than to throw open their apartments to the air so of the tableau of St. Michael, there is a nag sin- | 


fully as thus to obviate even draughts, i less | : : 
a fruit of knowledge instilled inte 8, is doubtless | gular figure. At a first glance this figure is taken 


minds more observant than the average. 


' ‘ of ventilation and fresh air, be mad 
to a certain extent, excessive, 
t mistaken, fears of evil to themselves unless fresh | 
air be carefully excluded. Nevertheless, the 
in question is but too often a well-founded 
for draughts are an evil, and a serio 
want of a perpetual flow of fresh air is a still | have made tracings. 


e to supersede, | effort was made to arrest the progress of demoli- 


one ; | standing so long. The family of the rector have 


% ty 
3 ; . 


0 them of old by | for a dwarf human being, fantastically attired, | total cost of the erection (including Act of Parlia- 
uinid tines th 2. Just so _ but on a closer inspection it is manifestly one of | 

ewer ideas, as to the paramount importauce | the monkey tribe—a large ape, or baboon. An| 
and in many cases | tion until this week, that the Archwological In-| 


| 


stitute might have the opportunity of elucidating 
fear “it; but it was found impossible to keep the wall by Messrs. Thompson and Sons, of Norwich, iron- 
founders. The engineer is Mr. A. W. Morant; 


us one; but | made drawings of the principal figures: others | and the builder, Mr. George Allen, of Lowestoft. 


Sour Essex Gas-works, LEA-prIpGE.—These 


works were sold, under the Winding-up Act, by 
the Master in Chancery, Sir W. P. Wood, on the 
Ist of July, 1858, by tender. The terms were, 
that one-half payment was to be made in cash on 
that day, and the balance in fourteen days from 
that time. The successful parties were Mr. Lynch 


White, of Upper Ground-street, London; and 
Mr. David Hulett, of 55, High Holborn, London, 


these gentlemen having tendered conjointly ; and, 
under their management, these works may now 
become a more valuable property. 


Tue CrystaL Parace.—M. Benedict’s festival 


concert, on the 16th, was so successful in every 
respect, that a second on the same scale, with 
1,000 performers, is to be given on Friday, the 
30th instant. Beethoven’s Grand March and 
Chorus from “The Ruins of Athens,” “Come if 
you dare,” sung by Mr. Sims Reeves and the 
chorus, and Miss Arabella Goddard’s pianoforte 
playing, were amongst the gems of the concert. 
A motion, that it is desirable to open the Palace 
and grounds to shareholders on Sunday after- 
-noons, has been carried by 43,480, to 19,405. Mr. 
Reginald Read has been elected a director of the 
company. 


Tue BRITANNIA PIER OPENED AT YARMOUTH.— 


The new pier which has just been opened at Yar- 
mouth, was commenced about the end of Sep- 
tember, 1857. The structure is not yet quite 
completed. It will be 753 feet in length, 650 


in the water at high tide. The width of the pier 


is 24 feet, its height (from the sand beneath) about 


15 feet or 16 feet, while the depth of water at the 
extreme end (pier-head) will be 28 feet. Eleven 
of the bays (or arches) are of 20 feet clear width. 
The pier-head will be 60 feet in diameter, while the 


ment and other expenses), is about 5,000/. The 
lodges, at the entrance, contain offices suitable to 
visitors: they were built by Mr. R. Bullimore, of 
Yarmouth. The railing was furnished by Mr. R. 
Steward, and the approaches and entrance-gates, 


The pier is constructed of Memel timber. 
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ScorTtanp.—At Stirling, a 1 d influential | aietairn 
‘auton lately Aan. by pg Mr ee ra seen ean = sr 
for the removal of the incongruous modern piece | St. James’s, to celebrate the sailan oy Mr. 
of eee — the ancient editices of the | Robert Morant, the second son of Mr Morant, of 
East and West Churches, and to have substituted | New Bond-street, whose tast ‘ i 
a design more in keeping with the architecture of | been long known, a ciete aor theaee 
the ae ; Fg al = en — improves of Morant and Boyd, now Morant, Boyd, and 
deck Nat Gis jemeeted, ak snsmnginants tata tw athdsctaet sar hacteeh of Gn oe nea 

3 4 0 which about one hundred of t y 
been ere — naa for the carrying | in the establishment, with the fas fay — 
out of the object. St. Peter’s New Chapel, at | and a few old friends, sat down. Mr. 
Montrose, has been completed, so far as the ex-| Morant presided, supported saa comm a 
terior is concerned, the spire having been finished | Mr. Lockyer, the architect, who had been for forty- 
and gilt vane fixed. The design was furnished by | two years connected with the house. Some 
= Henderson, of Edinburgh. The style is| speeches were made, in which the common in- 
Sau te AL Ske SIMs snd he: eben i ales eels olbie seeoe Biod eeeeamees oes 

; nized; and, after man ind expressi 
86 feet in height, without the vane, which is 5 or gratifying speech ienas tte Glan whe hes cot 
6 feet more. It has four gables, two of which are | an assistant in the establishment for more than 
psy — gg Nap Ne each fitted with | thirty years, the party broke up, pleased with this 
eat rage a “sm brent ga an res aay open the we of union which had 
A 1 ul have a chancel and | drawn them all closer together. 
two transepts, with three galleries, and will be| THE NATIONAL GALLERY.—The Observer says, 
seated to hold 600 worshippers. The builder was “We believe there is no longer any doubt respect- 
Mr. ose Reo et hopes the screen wall | ing the appropriation of the entire building in 
around the church will be remodelled before the Trafalgar-square to the purposes of a National 
chapel is opened. : : Gallery. The present Government have resolved 
uaedinh Ws tee teat owe thos Ieenc wre nae pla tecmccomnnts pectin sails 
- , next year for the iding i is si 
nigh completion. The whole building is prepared a building ae of the sales oak eeans 
for warming in winter with hot-water apparatus, | poses for which it will be designed.” 
c . : < 

pone ued te 'Mse Henry Beth peat nemang _Tue Disrricr oF Sr. Grorer’s, HaNovEr 

0 . af yt, *|SquarE.—On Mr. Foxhall’s resignation, the 
Martin and Stockdale are carrying out the plans. Metropolitan Board of Works united the three 

AccrpENTs.—At Wolverhampton, a wall bound- | districts held by Mr. Porter, Mr. Legg, and Mr. 
ing eet ae edie bce in Wallsall- | E. C. Hakewill, and dividing Mr. Foxhall’s into 

reet, 9 inches thick an eet high, but known | two, appointed Messrs. Porter, L d - 
to be shaky, suddenly fell on a number of children, ' will to the ties districts - Sunni, alan dhe 
killing one and seriously injuring many others. of choice according to seniority ; upon which Mr. 
At Liverpool, a bricklayer’s labourer was | Hakewill took the northern part of Mr. Foxhall’s, 
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For erection of shop, Warwick Town, Redhill. M 
Muggeridge, architect, Dorking :— 3 


Holdsworth ........... Scvonce £1,055 10 0 
WE Naat ota ccidundse ond 1,035 0 0 
959 0 0 


Fisher (accepted).............. 


For additions and alterations to premises in New 
street, for Messrs. Kulp and Co. Messrs. Tillott’ and 
Chamberlain, architects. The quantities not supplied :— 


Brown and Robinson............ £857 0 0 
Wee ONE GON ci dee cw icisces 849 10 0 
ME Uihnndinbaddtinadusisieas 828 0 0 
Ge tisid sncccaddaneetecsdcdicd 819 0 0 
WHR (ABSGONED ono cic cciccacece 603 0 0 





For the aisles of Canton church, near Cardiff. Pri 
and Seddon, architects :— ardiff. Prichard 











Less old materials .......... 10 0 0 
£309 8 0 

Wiliams, Cantomt ....cccccccces #402 5 0 
Less old materials ..... eteee 7&6 @ 
£395 0 0 


The latter accepted. — 








For the erection of new almshouses for Wall’s Charity, 
Rochester, Kent. Mr. Charles Foord, architect :— 











Centre | 
Building. | Wings. | Total. 
The £ si aoe 
Wilkins, Chatham ...... 1,000 0 3,560 0 | 4,560 0 
Kirk and Parry,Chatham| 492 0 | 3,079 0! 4,571 0 
Lilley, Strood .......... 597 0 | 2,900 10 | 3,497 10 

Naylar, Rochester (ac- | 

Copted) ..cccccccccces 570 0 | 2,879 0 3,449 0 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 








J. B. D.—E. W. T.—H. M.—Rev. J. J. V.—Mr. C.—G. E. P.—H. C.— 
West-ender.—Arch Sewer.—B.—S. V.—J. G. N.—J. B.—Granite (to act 
as clerk of works for a certain time is a useful stage in the education 
of an architect).—J. L.—C. B.—J. E.—C. G.—R. C. (registration simply 
applies to design, and not to principle).—J. J. L. (we can scarcely form 
an opinion : probably not). 











employed in pointing the brickwork of a new which retains the old name, St. George’s, Hanover | 
gable in Scotland-road. He had a strong scaffold- | Square, and is that portion of the parish north of | 
ing to work upon, but, wishing to stretch a little Piccadilly with the small portion running down | 
further, got a piece of board 5 feet long, 1 foot | the west side of St. James-street. Mr. Legg took | 


wide, and only an inch thick, which he placed 8} the southern portion to be called the Belgrave 


feet above the ground, from the scaffold to the | and Pimlico district; and Mr. Porter took the | 


roof of the building, and, although warned not | united districts. 
to do so and to wait while a thicker plank was 

js ; | TRAFALGAR-SQUARE.—A vote of 6,000/. has 
-pinctgs _—— oe <. ig nega = did 80) been granted by the House of Commons for the 
ek, endive cle Boe, © ground, was Car~ | works at the Nelson column, Trafalgar-square. 
ried home, and died in half an hour. He had} Vv 
previously been “treated” once or twice during | eu vg Ear FITZWILLIAM 7: MESSRS. 

Rosrnson’s TrmMBER Works.—Earl Fitzwilliam 


the afternoon At the in t the j t ” 3) eee" “yi 
rar rdict to the effect het, Petey hed died | paid a visit to the works of Messrs. Thomas Robin- 
through his own negligence. At Preston | 8°" and Son, timber merchants, Oldham-road, 


a singular accident happened at a house in Rochdale, on Tuesday, for the purpose of witness- 


a yard behind Willow-street. The house only | 28 the various processes connected with the 


comprises two rooms—a basement and an upper | working of wood by machinery. The firm are 
story. The basement story floor suddenly gave | sending several of their patented machines to his 


way, and two females, with washing utensils, lordship’s estates in Ireland, to work up timber 

household furniture, fire-grate, &c. were precipi- | °F agricultural purposes. 

tated into a cellar, about 8 feet below. The stair- | = : 

case and a small partition wall also fell in. A TENDERS 

sprained wrist was the only personal damage | : * 

received. A portion of the flooring was composed |, on = i. ~~ a ee: pa 

of large flag-stones. The beams which supported | Ward. Ansell, and Co. Notting- 

the floor are supposed to have become rotten. Sei. « nueuids ecaedeaeoeenh £4,088 4 2 
Drinkine Fountains In Batu.—We rejoice 3,278 19 0 

to hear that, taking a lesson from Liverpool and wae 2 ; 

Birmingham, cisterns and fountains are to be pro- ia 

vided in Bath, that both man and beast may re- 








Mr. 






Highway, Walsall +e 
Pooley, Peterborough....... eee 


For villa at West-hill, Wandsworth. Mr. Charles Lee, 


fresh themselves with facility at the numerous | architect :— 

springs of pure and sparkling water, of which Michelson and BONS ce ccesses - 3,640 0 0 
i i Aviss and Sons....... eeecereee 2,596 0 0 

there are so many now gushing and bubbling to Patrick and Son .......++. 00+ 2,544 0 0 

waste. FaulkneP.....eeeseeceesseseees 2,381 0 0 





Fixtration oF SEWAGE.—Experiments were i 
tried on Monday, on the terrace of the House of | por puilding house for Mr. J. Lloyd, at Sydenham. Mr. 
Commons, with reference to a scheme for filtra- | Henry Jarvis, architect. Quantities supplied :— 





tion of the sewage of the Thames, by means of a Evans, Brothers ........+++++. £1,750 0 0 
filter composed of a number of charcoal balls, for — seeeee oe ee eeeeeeeeeees sy : 
the manufacture of which Mr. Carl Buhring has iene dae 11640 0 0 
taken out a patent. The sewage is permitted to SM sbi dsedueiwkacsee yi 1,546 0 0 
run into barges placed at the mouth of each Rider ...eeeeeeeereeeeeeeeeees py : : 
sewer: the filter is introduced; and the aqueous bp patie cs .cc.scccce ae ee 
portions of the sewage are then drawn through PEAKE .....ccccceccccesccecess 1,429 0 0 
the filter by means of a pump, thus leaving the Sones ip Vedtinnstnevisece Mane ® ° 
solid portions of it in the barges, to be carried to) W'"Jowns.....ssssesssvsesess 14803 0 0 


any places up or down the river, while the liquid pees pete ele 
are poured im a pure state into the river, free For building a rectory at Trimley St. Mary’s, near 


from smell or taste. Ipswich. Mr. Frederick Barnes, architect :— 









ARROWSMITH’S Parquet Froors.—At the con- BR iadeinns Dania adiad £1,369 0 0 
versazione of the Architectural Association, re- Ormon .....eeeeeeereeeees Jeu Ee 
ported in 4 present — fifteen large speci- Cornish .......eeeseeeeeeeeees 1,133 0 0 
mens of solid parquet floors (Arrowsmith’s) for a : : 
halls and reception-rooms, or as borders for car- | wane. ey meal Ipswich, for county 
pets, chancels of churches, staircases, and panelling, | No ESAS RR Le alone £715 0 0 
were exhibited with several drawings of works ited cca: Simdlaiaeiaiesed 710 0 0 
executed and in progress. We have already ex- Gibbons. ......+++0eereeeeereees ons ae ° 
pressed a very favourable opinion of this manu- | ve saeeeer¢. Tae 
facture, and shall be surprised if it be not even nc cewecswende 599 10 0 

597 


Whight ...-sceeesers 


eeererenee 


more extensively adopted than it has been. 





te” NOTICE.—All Communications respect- 
ing Advertisements and Subscriptions should be 
addressed to “The Publisher of the Builder,” 
| No. 1, York-street, Covent-garden. All other 
Communications should be addressed to the 
“ Editor,” and nor to the “ Publisher.” 





| ADVERTISEMENTS. 
UILDERS’ PERIODICAL DISTRICT 


SALES.—Western Dopdt, St. Marylebone-road, adjoining the 
Workhouse.—The NEXT SALE at this Depdt will take place on 
TUESDAY, JULY 27, 1858, at ELEVEN for TWELVE o’clock pre- 
cisely ; comprising, with a few uncleared lots of last sale, a very large 
assortment of LEADING, valuable and generally useful fittings ; also, 
plate-glass fronts and doors, a brass sash, fitted with Bunnett’s patent 
revolving shutter; framed and other partitions, fan and sky ts, 
publichouse circular doors and lifting shutters, a varied assortment of 
prime sashes, with and without frames, partly with ornamental glass ; 
boxing shutters of various dimensions, a large assortment of doors in 
mahogany, oak, and fir; new doors and sashes, waterclosets, stoves, 
steam-boilers, blocks and falls, tools, files and ironmongery, and a 
great assortment of prime materials.—May be viewed on the Monday 
previous to and on the morning of sale. Catalogues may be had at the 
Place of Sale ; and at the Auctioneer’s Offices, 13, Eastcheap, City, E.C. 


| BUILDING MATERIALS. 

| ~~ . 

iW R. ELLIS is directed to SELL b 

| _ AUCTION, in lots, the MATERIALS of 64, GREAT TO - 

| STREET, on FRIDAY, the 30th inst. comprising 20,000 sound stocks, 
pan and plain tiles, about a ton of lead, sound timbers and flooring, 
marble and other mantelpieces, framed and glazed partitioning, shop- 
front, and other fittings.—May be viewed day ing and morning 
of Sale.—Catalogues had of RICHARD BELL, Esq. Architect, No. 17, 

| Gracechurch-street ; and of Mr. ELLIS, Mark-lane Chambers. 











An important Freehold Building Estate, near Highgate, in plots 


suited for genteel villas. 
N ESSRS. EDWIN FOX and BOUSFIELD 
will SELL by AUCTION, at the MART, on WEDNESDAY, 
JULY 28th, at TWELVE, in 50 lots, a very eligible ESTATE of FREE- 
HOLD LAND, most advantageously situate between Kentish-town 
| and Holloway, and admirably adapted for the erection of villas and 
| cottage residences, having good frontages to well-made , com- 
| municating with the leading thoroughfare from King’s-cross to 
| Highgate, a beautiful position, where geenteel houses are much sought 
| after and would readily let.—May be viewed, and particulars had of 
| Messrs. HARRISON and LEWIS, Solicitors, Old Jewry, and 14, New 
| Boswell-court ; of GEORGE MORGAN, Esq. 3, Dane’s-inn; at the 
| Mart; and at Messrs. EDWIN FOX and BOUSFIELD’S Offices, 41, 
Coleman-street, Bank. 





NUTFIELD, near Reigate, within one mile of the Junction Railway 
| Station, and only half an hour by rail from town.— Valuable Free- 
| hold Estate, offering an enviable site for the erection of a gentle- 
| man’s villa, or for several detached residences. 5 
i 


ESSRS. EDWIN FOX and BOUSFIELD 


are directed to SELL by AUCTION, at the MART, on 
WEDNESDAY, JULY 28, at TWELVE, in one lot, an exceedingly 
attractive FREEHOLD ESTATE, delightfully situate, at Nutfield, 
| near Reigate, on the Blechingly-road, adjoining the estates of Lord 
| Monson and Norman Wilkinson, esq. and comprising eight acres of 
| land, offering a charming site for the erection of a villa ornée, being 
a fine elevated position, embracing an extensive and beautiful view 
| of the rich and varied scenery for which this delightful spot is so 
justly celebrated ; or equally adapted for several first-class detached 
residences, having ample space for large gardens to each, and whieh in 
such a favourite and admired locale, would readily let at highly remu- 
| nerative rents. — May be viewed, and particulars had, of GEO, 
| MORGAN, Esq. 3, Dane’s-inn; of Messrs. HARRISON and LEWIS, 
Solicitors, 6, Old Jewry, and 14, New Boswell-court ; at the Mart 3 at 
the Inns in the vicinity; and at Messrs. EDWIN FOX and BOUS- 
FIELD'S Offices, 41, Coleman-street, Bank. 








LOWER WANDSWORTH-ROAD, BATTERSEA.—Valuable Freehold 


Building Estate. 
4 7, v 
ESSRS. EDW IN E OX and BOUSFIELD 

| | are directed to SELL by AUCTION, at the MART, on WED- 
NESDAY, JULY 28, at TWELVE, in twenty-one lots, a very valuable 
FREEHOLD ESTATE of BUILDING LAND, suitable for the erection 
| of small houses, which are much in demand ; most advantageously 
situate, abutting on the York-road, Lower Wandsworth-road, oppo- 
site Grove Chapel, and near the New Church, Batt in i 
contiguity to several large and important factories. — May be viewed, 
and particulars had of Messrs. HA RISON and LEWIS, Solicitors, Ola 
Jewry, and 14, New Boswell-court ; of GEORGE MORGAN, Esc . 3, 
| Dane’s-inn; at the Mart; and at Messrs. EDWIN FOX and BOUS- 
{ FIELD'S Offices, 41, Coleman-street, 
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THE BUILDER. 


_ [Jor ULY ¥ 24, 1858. 








ER MERCHANTS, CABINETMAKERS, PIANOFORTE 
TO ST INUFACTURERS, COACH BUILDERS, AND OTHERS. 


ah 
ESSRS. C. LEARY and CO. beg to 
announce, that in consequence of the expiration of the lease 
of the premises, 35, Sun-street, Bishopsgate-street, they will offer, by 
PUBLIC AUCTION, on the PREMISES, on MONDAY, the 2nd 
AUGUST, and two following days, the eemeege pt nt Be PORTION of 
Mr. H. Bateman’s very superior and well- seasoned STOCK of WOOD, 
comprising prime dry wainscot, Spanish and Honduras mahogany, 
rosewood and walnut wood, in planks, boards, and veneers, Amboyna 
veneers, dry pine plank, &c.—To be viewed two days previous to and 
on the mornings of sale. Catalogues to be had on the Premises, and 
at the Office of the Auctioneers, 26, Old Broad-street, City, E.C. 


TOTICE—To MAHOGANY and 


TIMBER MERCHANTS, CABINET-MAKERS, MACHINE- 
MAKERS, and OTHERS.—The next Liverpool Periodical AUCTION 
SALES of MAHOGANY and other FURNITURE WOODS, &c. will 
take place on MONDAY, the 2nd AUGUST next, at ELEVEN o'clock 
precisely, in the WOOD SALE SHEDS, Brunswick and Toxteth 
Deeks, Liverpool. — Catalogues, containing full descriptive par- 
ticulars, may be had on application to EDWARD CHALONER, Wood 
Broker and Measurer, No. 6, East Side, _ Queen’s Dock, Liverpool. 








To BUILDERS, CONTRACTORS, MARBLE MERCHANTS, TIMBER 
MERCHANTS, and .OTHERS.—The valuable Plant, Machinery, 
Tools, Utensils, &c. of the Improved Wood Moulding Mills and Marble 
Works, Bridge-terrace, Harrow-road, Paddington. 


R. MARSH has received instructions to 
SELL by AUCTION, on the PREMISES, as above, on WED- 
NESDAY next, JULY 28tk (instead of WEDNESDAY, AUGUST 4th, 


as previously advertised), at TWELVE o'clock, in lots, under circum- 
stances that admit of no reserve (unless the whole be previously 
disposed of private contract, in one lot), the whole of the excellent 
fixed PLANT, MACHINERY, and TOOLS, consisting of drilling, 
planing, and polishing machines, complete, and in the best working 


order, including a capital 35-horse power engine, surfacing table 
8 feet in diameter, with fittings; a wrought-iron shaft with fittings 
complete, a superior double moulding machine, patent saw-bench, 
patterns, marble in slabs, mantelpieces, and effects.—May be viewed 
the day prior, and catalogues obtained on the Premises ; and of Mr. ; 
MARSH, Charlotte-row, Mansion-house, who will receive offers for 
sale by private contract. 





TO ENGINEERS, MACHINISTS, TRON and BRASS FOUNDERS, 
ENGINE and OTHER SMITHS, MILLWRIGHTS, PLANT- | 
BROKERS, and all requiring first-class Machinery or powerful 
Steam-Engines, superior Engineers’ Tools, Implements, Fittings, 
&c.—The entire Plant, &c. of the Southwark Iron Works and Iron 
and Brass Foundry, Sumner-street, Southwark-bridge-road, with 
=: very valuab'e Lease of the extensive, commanding, and well- 

nged Premises, is for disposal. 


A ESSRS. BOOTH and CO. are instructed | 
to SELL by AUCTION, in lots, on WEDNESDAY, the lith 
day of AUGUST, 1858, and following day, at ELEVEN for TWELVE 
o'clock precisely each day, on the PREMISES as above, the whole of 
the highly-valuable PL ANT, MACHINERY, &c. comprising, with the 
usual descriptions of working tools, utensils, and ae em Bat 
quired in the engineering and foundry ——_ various 
hi¢hiy-finished m: mes, as also others of a lighter ~~ remarkabl Hy 
unique description, principally by Smith, Peacock and Tannett, 8. 
Saunders, and the Reynolds’ Brothers, and include a large self-acting 
planing-machine, very powerful boring-mill, 13-inch centre, self- 
acting screw-cutting lathe, a peculiarly compact and elaborately | 
finished shaping and planing machine, useful shearing and pinching- 
machine, vertical and other drilling-machines, varions self-acting | 
serew-cutting lathes, and foot ditto, &. In the Foundry isa brick- | 
built iron-bound cupola blast- furnace of 5 feet diameter, with massive 
foumdation ; a portable iron-blast furnace on four-wheel carriage, 
irom stages to large furnaces su) by iron columns, small furnace | 
for brass, large blast fan by oyd, travelling hoisting crane, iron- 
single purchase crab, four and three sheave blocks, with iron 
chain fall, box weights, rakes, tapping bars, crane, shank and band | 
ladles, &c. and above 200 boxes and flasks in the usual variety of size. 
In the Smithing Department are comprised a double brick-built forge, | 
with forge backs, tew-irons, hood and screens, 35-inch bellows, large 
forge crane, anvil, &c. and a large assortment of teols. In Pattern 
Shop, a 16-foot bed pattern; makers’ turning-lathe with every 
appointment, saw bench with saw spindle and driving riggers, circu- | 
lar Posse’ and diamond toothed saws, a 6-in. centre foot lathe, double | 
single work-benches. With the lease of the premises are ineluded | 


twe commodious agp -houses, Nos. 8 and 9 Summer-street. The | 


gteand floor of No. 

at a ihe on for loading and 

way, jacent to is @ an 
wulesies. ne ER By Big MR Fs 
to the heart of the City, with other conveniences, 
renders it peculiarly Fm for ng on & peng MA epee 
Sa and dwelling-houses) are held at an | 

low rental. psPurther i a respecti 

atate, t, egg Say btained at the Aucti a 
Office. The t, ‘os « can rhe viewed on the Monday and 
ing the sale. Catalogues will be ready three days prior 


used for offices, and commands a cleat 





Theeday | 
to the to be obtained on the Premises, near the Cambridge Heath | 
Gate: the! | N HAVING ESTAT 


PRACTICAL PERSON, being about to 


leave his present situation, where he has been ASSISTANT 

the estates of a nobleman, desires a similar 
SITUATION, or in an Architect's or Contractor's Office. Can prepare 
finished and working drawings and specifications, measure up work, 
and take out quantities; he is a good builder’s accountant, and has 


hetLion, Red Lion-street, Clerkenwell ; “14 of the Auction- 
eors, Mosers. BOOTH and CO. 13, Eastcheap, City. E. 


TO TRON STEAM-BOAT BUILDERS, NOBLEMEN, YACHT PRO- 
PRIETORS, and OTHERS.— A Unique Medel or Experimental 
Steam -boat for disposal. 

SRS. BOOTH and CO. have instructions 
to SELL by AUCTION, on WEDNESDAY, the I]th day of 

AUGUST, 1858, at SOUTH WAR ARK IRON-WORKS, Sumner-street, 

Southwark- bridge- “Toad, at ELEVEN for TWELVE o'clock precisely, a 

of the tion of an original ox in marine archi- 
tecture, known and deseribed as the STEAM-BOA “ RACER,” now 
lying in the West-India Docks, and may be viewed iy an order from 
the Auctioneers. Her dimensions are: length over all, 46 feet ; 
breadth of ws oN 6 inches ; fitted with at te slot-link con- 








26-horse power, and with serew propeller, inter- | 


saa peter gear, eh tubular boiler to suit.— Further particulars ean be 
obtained at the Offices of BOOTH and OO. pasticn sem, &e. 3, Bast- 
cheap, City, B.C. 


Sie Steam-engines, varying from 4 to 100 horse-pewer ; Seven Litho- 
hie Priuting-presces, Pwo Steam Boilers, and fhe tooth, ted 
wheels, 7 ft. @ in. oe. as = a oe en 


SRS. BOOTH ‘ani “CO. will SELL by | 

Wee en the P the SOUTHWARK TRON 

Seuthwark-b road, on WEDNESDAY, 

AUGUST rn 1858, at EVEN for 
above property included 









particulars 
13, Easteheap, City, E.C. 





COMPACT FOUNDRY and ENGINEERING ae. for 
ROSAL.-To MECHANICAL and BRASS 
POU DEKS Guativesen oidhing to enter tetetae on above Busin 
and Others —Bxtensive, convenient, one very 
PREMISES, p well ‘or the above trades, with the 
—- co work, and ah ens we 





M esses. BOOTH and CO. have for| 


DISPOSAL, by ee in consequence of 
iacrative concern, worthy the on of 
, Wetking tools, and utensils, compr 





HE 3 Board of “Works for the seoiieeiatih 


District are desirous of receiv af APPLICATIONS — nag ot 
and competent Surveyors who are willing to become Can 


| the APPOINTMENT of SURVEYOR for the several Parishes fi in m thats | 


District, which is about to be subdivided for the purpose, as follows :— 
For the Parish of Battersea, at a salary of 2002. per annum. 
For the Parish of Clapham, at a salary of 2002. per annum, 
For the Parish of Putney, at a salary of 1007, per annum, 
and a suitable House te live in. 
For the Parishes of Streatham and Tooting Graveney, at a 
salary of 1502. per annum, 
For the Parish of Wandsworth, at a salary of 2007. per annum. 
Each Surveyor will have to act as Inspector of Nuisances for the 


Parish or Parishes to which he may be appointed, and within which | 


he will be required to reside. His duties will be to superintend per- 
sonally all works te be executed in his sub-district in connection with 
the formation, repairing and watering of roads and footpaths; the 


construction, repairing, and cleansing of sewers ; the preparing of | 


specifications, plans, surveys, and estimates, and the taking of levels ; 


to attend all meetings of the Board, and of the Committee of the | 


Parish for which he may be appointed, and generally to advise the 
Board and the Parish Committee as to any works necessary to be exe- 
cuted in his district, under the provisions of the Metropolis Local 


Management Act, and to perform all such duties connected with his | 


| CARMAN. 
ANTED, by the Advertiser, a SITU A- 


office as the Board may direct. Bach surveyor will be required to de- 
vote his whole time to the duties of his office, and will therefore be 
debarred from private practice. Each applicant must state the sub- 
district for which he intends to become a candidate. The Board will 
require security to the amount of 3007. from each of the successful 
candidates. ‘apuiaitieen are to be sent in under seal, en 
“ Application for the pe ee of Surveyorfor the Parish Gann. 
and to be delivered at the Offices of the Board, as below, on or before 
the 17th day of AUGUST next.—By order of the Board of Works for 
Wandsworth District. 

ARTHUR ALEXANDER CORSELLIS, Clerk to the Board. 

Battersea Rise, Wandsworth, 8.W. July 22, 1858. 





TO ARCHITECTS AND OTHERS REQUIRING OS SERV ICES | 
OF A THOROUGHLY PRACTICAL MA 


] LUMBERS, PAINTERS, &c. 


V ANTED, * respectable MAN and his 
WIFE, without incumbrance. The man to act as Sh 
Time and Store Keeper, and make himself generally useful ; = ware 
clean offices, &c. one live _— the premises. Good references and secu - 
| rity required.—Apply by letter, pre-paid, stating full particulars and 
wages, to Messrs. “a SUFFIELD and CO. 12 and 13, Bermondsey-walt, 








I\A7ANTED, by the Advertiser, a middle. 
a aged Man, 1 Catpenten and Joiner by trade, a SITU ATION 
as FOREMAN ; has a pract tical J knowledge of the building trade in all 
its branches. Can give if Ne objec- 
tion to country. — Address, R. Eg. No. 44, Upper Seymour-street, 
| St. 1 Pancras. 


TO PLUMBERS, oa Sheen AND GLAZIERS. 


W ANTED a good Three-branch hand ; con- 

stant employment. Also a good MASON and LETTER- 
CUTTER.— Apply stating wages, with reference to R. YATES, Builder, 
Shriffnal, Salop. 











TION in the above capacity. Unexceptionable reference can 
be given.—Address, W. ANSELL, 65, Fenchurch-street, City, E.C. 


ANTED, by a steady respectable Man, 
constant EMPLOY MENT. Is a first-rate Plumber, but has 

no objection to fill up time with painting and glazing. Town or 
country.—Address, B. T. 18, Lillingten-street, Vauxhall-bridge-read, 
miico. 


ANTED, by a first-rate Plumber, 


SITUATION, Is a good painter, plumber, and paper-banger. 








HE Advertiser, who is a first-rate draughts: Good reference.—Address, A, Z. 33, Passa Burton-creseent. 


man, can take ont quantities, survey, &c. and has had the | 
management of a builder's and several slate and stone quarries, 
requires an ENGAGEME? to take the MANAGEMENT of an 
OFFICE, or as CLERK of the WORKS.— For testimonials, &c. address 
Mr. HENRY, Oldfield House, Clapham. 





BUILDERS, 


LASTERING. (Town ang Country). — An | 


experienced Fo gage Hand requires WORK, either as FORE- | 
MAN or PIECE-WORK. — Adiress, X. 0. Crimen ‘Coffee- House, 71, 


Seymour-street, Euston-square. 





CCASIONAL ASSISTANCE offered in | 


Taking off Quantities, Measuring up Works, Abstracting, Bill- | 
te 


» by a gentleman of twenty years’ expe- 


ing, &c. wpon modera: 
given te architects.— 


rience in the building prof 
Address, SURVEYOR, Office of “The Builder.” 





To BUILDERS AND OTHERS. 


ANTED, by a respectable, trustworthy 


Young ‘nt, as ATION as CLERK, He has been accus- 


| tomed to take men’s time and booking materials, &e. and understands 


| the general routine of office duties. The most satisfactory references 
can be given,—A: , A. B. 7, Pickard-street, City-road, E.C. 





TO CIVIL ENGENEERS, SURVEYORS, AND LAND AGENTS. 


\ ANTED, a SITUATION as CLERK or 

ASSISTANT in either of the above offices. Abread not 
objected to. Five years’ experience.—Address, E. R. H. CROOME, 
Middleton Cheney, Banbury. 


J] ANTED, by a thoroughly qualified Man, 

who has had considerable experience in the superintendence 

- works, measuring, and estimating, and who is a good draughtsman 
an ENGAGEMENT, at home or abroad. Good testi- 








the above. quantities, is d is destrous of a RB- 
term of the lease at a low rental is or unexpired. The highly- 
ae machinery, all 


‘0 ARCHITECTS AND OTH 


LERK of WORKS, or GENERAL FORE-| 


J MAN. A thorough peaetionl man seeks EMPLOYMENT.— | | 


Address, FELIX, 271, Bethnal-green-road. 





RCHITECTS 


LERK. of WORKS, « or to © to. Superintend a 

P Job, in town or country —A thoroughly experienced 

Person wishes fora SITUATION as above, or to take any — of | 
Work by Contract.— A. Z. Clarence Cottage, Hanwell, Middlese: 





° - * e 
N Architect and Surveyor is in want of an 
ASSISTANT. He must be a good draughtsman, well acquainted 
with details, construction, surveying. levelling, and the general reutine 
of an office.— Apply, by letter only, stating terms, to Z. X. Y. at Messrs. 
Waterlow’s, Stationers, London-wail. 


S CLERK, a business-like Young Man, | 

aged 25, quick at mensuration, drawing, and encoun, and 

writes a good han Moderate salary requ 

country. Good meng en og Address, X. Y. Z. Leaverian- 
stalarcad. Pantein 











TO WOOD CARVERS. 


YOUNG MAN, having served his time 


| APPRENTICE, 
advant. 


ANTED, “by the Advertiser, who is a 
© 


ired, and no oet= to the 


| monials.— Addon,’ M. M. 9, Great Ormond-street, London, W.C. 





PARENTS AND GUARDIANS. 


AN TED, by a Grainer and Interior Deco- 


rator, pom ar ble Lad, from 15 to 17 Lae © of 

ther for Three, Four, or Five Years. As ere e will 
| be great (and, if necessary, an insight into the mamage- 
ment of the three branches), a premium will be required. — Address, 
A. D. Office of “The Builder.” 


RCHITECTS, BUILDERS, AND OTHERS, 





TO GENTLEMEN 


iter and Joiner, a situation as 

FOREMAN on an * con or to e charge ofa job. Can make work- 

ing drawings, measure, and set out work, is well versed in building 

in its various bran First rate references can be given. Salary 

moderate.—Address M. A. W, 21, Mount Gardens, Westminster-road, 
Lambeth, London, 


W Avncvortann ab, 2 Dre oung Man (a_ neat 


DRAUGHTSM GS to COPY or TRACE. 
J. 3, Churton-place, Pimlico, 


RATORS, AND BUILDERS. 


W: "ANTED, | by t thet Advertiser, CONSTANT 


EMPLOYMENT at the PAPER-HANGING. Used to the 








WooD CARV ING, wishes for a SITUATION as an best work, and thoroughly acquainted with decorations in 


to the 
IMPROVER, in the Gothic style.— Address, C. A. C. 19, St. Alban’s- 
terrace, Vauxhatl- bridge-road, Pimlico. 


TO ARC meee on mii A oR — AND 





CLERK of WORKS on 





had considerable practice in dilapidations, farm rm beildings, villas, and 
drainage works, &c. Is well acquainted with and A 
works by schedule ; has had personal “aaa in carpentry and 


other aaa a trades. The highest testimonials given.—Apply to 
F. D. 


UFF, Bristole-cottage, Bristol-road, Manchester. 





TO BUILDERS, MASTER PAINTERS, WRITERS, AND 
GRAINERS. 


YOUNG MAN would be happy to 


SERVE either of the above, as WRITER and SIGN and OR- 


| NAMENTAL PAINTER. as likewise Wire-blind Writer and Orna- 


menter. Terms moderate. A first-class reference from a 


tradesman 
of forty years’ standing in Greenwich, where last employed.— Address, | 


T. D. ROGERS, 8, John-street, Deptford. 
TO ARCHITECTS, BUILDERS. LAND SURVEYORS, 


A PRACTICAL SURVEYOR, of | many 


years’ experience, OFFERS his SERVICES to Persons contem- 
ae Buildi ee Repairs, making Alterations, Delapidations, Mea- 





wing. aling Quantities, Calleeting, making up Building Accounts 
Valuations, c. at a moderate Se ates oe references.— | 


Apply, by letter, T. A. Z. Office of “ 





N ASSISTANT s noe to an ENGAGE- | 


. He has been accustomed to prepare ae 


MENT 
drawings and perspectives, and to the usual routine of am ardhitect 
' references ; 


terms moderate.—Address, L.8. Office of 





can be a ae, P. A. 
Islington, N 25, Richmond-grove, Barnsbury -road, 


YOUNG MAN, who is accustomed to 
drawings, measure up work, and take out 
AGEM Pxcetlent reference 








TO BUILDERS AND 





en “ns has 

for of years well 4 farourabl knowt 

rachael ad reat cre cena ofthe Pay im | A PRACTICAL BRICKLAYER is in want 
t. The the Premises is most | LA. ot. srruation as FOREMAN, or by the vod; is well | 





Iding of every description, has had forty brick- 


eligible in os of view connected with trade.— For particulars layers under him, and is well acquainted with plans, &c.—Direct, 


ahd terms, BOOTH -_ as Auctioneers, Val 
a ieee City, B. uers, and J. H. 12, Broadley-terrace, Blandford-square, N.W. 











practical Man, as A yience in & first-clase 
atime. ENGAGEMENT He is a neat and expeditions dre 
—Address, C. L. Post-office, Derby. 





— GENTLEMAN, aged 23, who has had 


, is open to an 
Terms 


per and 

distemper ; or to superintend department where Ay eo 

| knowledge of internal decoration is essential.—Address ( paid), 
| I. E. C. Scholar’s Coffee-house, 77, Charlotte-street, Portland place. 





| 
| nyaane AND CARP 
ANTED, by a Young ay EMPLOY- 
MENT at a WoT DER’ for STX or TWELVE romeb ly Has 
ees Se es Spee could render himself in the 
office, if required. Good reference ; moderate wages only er 
Address, WILLIAMS, 84, Milton-street, Dorset-square, N.W. 


W ANTED, a practical CLERK of 

WORKS, . Bi. GAGEMENT. Good reference given.— 
Address, P. R. N. 34, Worship-street, Finsbury-square. 
TO PLUMBERS AND BUILDERS. 


ANTED, by a Young Man from the coun- 

try, a good workman, constant employment as PLUMBER. 

bane reference.—Address, JOHN BATES, 67, Praed-street, Paddington, 
ondon, 


ANTED, EMPLOYMENT as PLAS- 
| TERER, PAINTER, and PAPER-HANGER, or as H Man 
| in the general repairing of houses. Reference if required.—A 
P. A. D. 31, Denton-street, King’s-cross. 














ANTED, by. A “Builder's Son (who pos- 


SeRses & knew! eo pies specifications, and 
taking quantities), a - Zs on as IM Ove. A small salary 
peomen  paer9 7 ‘Address, J. B. 'W. Post-office, Lough’ 


TO STONE, LIME, a ie AND SLATE ene a 
ANTED, by a Young Gentleman of busi- 


ness habits snd good addeems, Who has been for the last seven 





years in the trade, a SITUATION either as on 
commission or otherwise, or as r. The advertiser has a first- 
om among builders and in 





| TQ BUILDERS, <o. 

| PORARY ASSISTANCE offered im 

| ot heap Estimating, Taking off and Pricing Bills 
-4 up Accounts, &c, upon reasonable terma, by * 


| Sula <n of great 
given if required. wy bm R.A. Office of “ The Builder.” 
BUILDERS.—LONDON PREFERRED. 


Me “Advertioer, a Tradesman, with an 


established business of twenty years’ standing nm Portsmouth, 
place his Son, a well-educated, intelligent. lad, 16 years of 
oe as v4 Preece for five years, on the following mutual 
:~To take in house, as one heey teary ly ® aeer a 
general house doctor griuing, parting teavh him the art of a 
ouse decora’ a » painting, glazing, pertanging, 

oe oF Landom 








: 














ticulam as to age, salary required, and where wy 
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